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A PETITION. 





BY D. T. T. 





Thy latticed window open wide 
Lets in the summer breeze— 

The sweets of Jasmine and of rove—- 
The sigh of leaf-crowned trees. 

All Summer sounds—all scents of June 
Are welcome all day long— 

If all of these may entrance find, 
Dear love, why not my song ? 


Thy hand is ever open, sweet, 
To succor others’ woe— 

What gifts thou givest to their need, 
But God and thou may know. 

And suppliants for thy charity 
Unanswered never stand— 

Thou givest them all that hand can give— 
Why not give me the hand ? 


In thy pure heart the poor find room. 
And all who suffer—sweet, 

Whatever cause has smitten tiem. 
Ah, then, how much more meet 

To succor me, whom thou hast hurt. 
Thy heart to these is true, 

And to that heart they find a way— 
Ah ! let me find one, too. 


Her Own Deception. 


THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE'S FAITH,”’ 
“LADYBIRD’S PENITENCE,”’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER III. 
{HRISTMAS DAY had come and gone 
and still Lady Grace’s guests remained 
at Camelford Park. She had chosen most 
judiciously, for they had fraternized remark- 
ably well from their beginning. 

There were skating parties, walking ex- 
peditions, and even one or two sleighing 
exploits,and all seemed to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. In the evening there were 
dancing, charades, tableaux; and there was 
neither time nor opportunity for moping, or 
even feeling dull, inthe round of amuse- 
ments the graceful hostess had provided. 

By far the prettiest of the fair girls at the 
Park was Minna Gregson; and Lady Grace 
augured well for the success of her plans 
when she saw that, without doubt, Basil was 
attracted by the golden-haired fairy whose 
dark blue eyes often turned towards the 
keen gray ones of the young physician. True 
he could not, or would not, Ellen thought 
sometimes, give them much of his society 
during the day-time, bujin the evening he 
nearly always formed one of the party ; and 
Minna and Lady Grace consoled themsel ves 
with the thought that a doctor’s time was 
not hisown,and that he could not always be 
where he would. So during the day-time 
pretty Minna allowed Everard to be her 
slave and most obedient cavalier, but, when 
they assembled in the drawing-room before 
dinner, a very wistful pleading glance from 
the pretty eyes brought Basil to her side. 
That it was the correct thing for him to take 
her in to dinner seemed to be conceded by 
common consent, and Everard suffered all 
the tortures of the green-eyed monster until 
after dinner, when he was again allowed to 
form one of Minna’s little court, while Ba- 
sil sat beside heron the causceuse and looked 
amused at her dainty way of carrying on 
operations and playing with the nuimerous 
admirers fate had assigned her. 

Lady Grace had given Minna a little hint 
about Basil. Something about a sad, mys- 
terious story had excited all the girl’s ro- 
mance and interest, and she had been her- 


self attracted by his gentle manner, his per- | 


fect courtesy, and the deepshade of sorrow 
and pain which lay in the depths of the dark 
gray eyes. But she knew well and felt tho- 
roughly that she would not win his love ; 
and, like asensible girl,gave up the attempt 
when she saw it was hopeless. She was a 
tender-hearted little maiden notwithstand- 
ing her pretty affectations and her propensity 
© flirt; and the unspoken, but evident 








was but too willing to enjoy the pleasure. 
The thought ofanything farther never 
crossed his mind, his wound was too recent, 
too fresh for that; and the very thought of 
Constance Jamieson, a song she had cared 
for, music she had played, a flower she had 
loved, gave him exquisite pain. 

His host and Lady Grace were not very 
deep students of human nature, and they 
thought things were turning out as they 
hoped, for Basil seemed to be regaining 
much of his lost cheerfulness. They little 
guessed that Minna was winning the wrong 
heart and surrendering her own to the 
wrong person. They congratulated them- 
selves on the success oftheir conspitacy,and 
Lady Grace whispered in her husband’s ear 
what a handsome couple they would make, 
and began talking of wedding-cake and fa- 
vors. 

It was the lastnight of the year, and the 
visitors at Camelford were gathered in the 
new drawing-room, a handsome modern 
apartment opening with French windowson 
to the lawn, and which was generally used 
instead of the grand state drawing-room, in 
which Lady Grace laughingly said she felt 
‘0 Very small,” 

There was no dancing that evening; no 
one had started the idea; and it seemed as if 
they would-pass the last night of that year, 
so eventful to some there, in quiet happi- 
ness, Ellen Venne was at the grand piano, 
playing dreamy bits of Sabastian Bach and 
Felix Mendelssohn with a perfect know)- 
edge and appreciation of their beauties ; and 
the others were listening quietly, showing 
their appreciation of the music by their si- 
lence. 

The room was lighted with numerous 
wax lights,but the curtains had been drawn 
back at once or two ofthe windows. It was 
a very dark night, for there was no moon, 
only the silver stars gleaming in the deep 
dark sky. Lady Grace Camelford had 
drawn near ber husband, and he clasped her 
hand firmly in his, The hearts of both 
were full of quiet happiness and gratitude, 
which had no vent in words, and an earnest 
desire wasin the heart of each that the years 
to come would be, happier ones than the 
years past. 

At the otherend ofthe room a group of 
young people were listening silently to EI- 
len’s melody. Everard, his face gloomy 
enough, and with very anxious eyes, was 
standing with one elbow on the mantel- 
piece, nearhim Hugh was standing whis- 
pering soft nothings to a pretty young girl, 
who listened complacently and blushed be- 
comingly. Butit wasacouple sitting to- 
gether at a little distance apart from their 
companions who seemed to attract Everard 
most. Minna Gregson, lookitig very sweet 
and fair in her white silk evening dress,the 
soft swansdown trimmings enhancing her 
delicate prettiness, was sitting in a low-arm 
chair, while Basil Venne was bending over 
her, speaking earnestly and with unusual 
animation; and it seemed as ifhe was 
pleading with her, asking a boon at her 








pretty hands. 

Their faces were turned towards the win- 
dow near which they sat, sothat the moved 
expression on the one and the earnest en- 
treaty on the other could not be seen; but 
both were distinctly visible to an unseen 
watcher without, who, crouching down in 
the darkness near the window, could see 
plainly all that passed within. Nothing es- 
caped those eyes straining themselves in the 
darkness of the winter night without to the 
light and warmth within—not the least 
movement of those two figures near the 
window. Those eager watchful eyes noted 
every shining fold of Minna’s dress, the la- 
ces shading the soft white armis, the deep 
red rose in her golden hair, the tremulous 
movement of the little hands, the timid yet 
king little smile which came to the 


marked well Basi] Venne's earnest demea- 
nor, the entreaty on his faee, the sorrowful 
pleading in the gray eyes, the half proud, 
half tender smile which came from time to 
time. The watcher could almost guess—so 
intense wasthe gaze—the words he was 
speaking, from the novement of his lips, 

When at last Minna raised her eyes full 
of tears to his face and put her hands in hia, 
and Basil bent his head and touched them 
with his lips, the room and its inmates 
seemed to swim before those watching eyes, 
and she to whom they belonged sank to the 
ground with a low moan of unutterable an- 
guish and pain. But a few minutes elapsed 
ere the sound of footsteps approaching made 
her start up and, with staggering uneven 
steps, try to move away. But the footsteps 
came nearer and nearer, there was an ex- 
clamation of surprise,and then a man's voice 
said— 

“Who are you? What are you doing 
here?’’—and a hand was laid on her shoul- 
der. 

Very slowly she raised her face, and 
through the blinding mist of tears saw a face 
and a pairof keen gray eyes she know 
well, 

“Constance,”’ exclaimed a familiar voice 
in tones of unmitigated surprise—‘‘Con- 
stance |’’ 

For a few moments she tried to answer, 
but no words came; only choked sobs came 
from her lips; and Hugh Venne was al- 
armed at the terrible agony he was witness- 


“My poor girl!” hesald tenderly, as he 
put his arms around her. 

Constance Jamieson's head sank on the 
shoulder of his rough ulster, and fora few 
moments neither could speak. 

“Dear Connie,’’ he said at length—the 
name by which no one called her now al- 
most destroyed the composure she was 
struggling to regain—‘‘what is the meaning 
of this? What are you doing herv?”’ 

“Longing for what my own sin deprived 
me of!’’ she answered, with a despairing pa- 
thos in the voice which went to Hugh's 
heart. “Oh Hugh, dear Hugh, do not be- 
tray me! I know I was wrong, but I so 
longed to see hirn once more ; just to know, 
to see for myself that he was not unhappy, 
that my sin had not given him the suffering 
I feared it would. Let my go now!” 

But Hugh held the little struggling hands 
fast in his, and drew her under the shelter 
of a rustic summer-house on the border of 
the lawn. 

“Constance,” he said earnestly, “If you 
loved him, how could you deceive him so 
cruelly ?”’ 

“]T do not know; I was mad, I think. But, 
Hugh, I was #0 lonely, so wretched, and his 
love was so precious! I am the only suffer- 
er—thank Heaven for that; so you need not 
grieve !"’ 

“He has suffered sadly, 


” 


replied Hugh 
coldly—‘“he suffers still.’’ 


“Come with me.”’ 

She took his hand and led him silently 
and swiftly across the lawn, and they took 
up their position nearthe window again 


and were standing up now; her hand was 
within his arm, and he was bending over 
the fair face,sparkling with stmniles and tears, 


as the light from within fell full upon his 
companion’s face, he saw the spasin of pain 
which crossed it as she turned away. 

“Will you see him, Connie?" he asked 
gently. ‘Would it make you happier?” 
But she seemed so terrified that Hugh was 
sorry he had asked her. 

“You will not tell him?’ she entreated. 
“Oh, Hugh, if you have any pity, any 
compassion for my misery, you will not | 
tell him! W Ill you not spare me this?" 





sympathy she evinced when they were , sweet lips at last, amd the shyness, half hap- 


talking soothed wid pleased Basil, and he | py, half frightened, on the lovely face, They 





“I would dy soything to make you hap 


fora moment. Basil and Minna had risen | 


raised to his. Hugh marvelled a little; but | 
' chair by the fire, and looked up and smiled 
at his brother. 


| 


| he 


pler!’’ he said impetuously. “I cannot be- 
lieve you are so unworthy as they would 
imply, Constance, I so hoped you would be 
my sister.’ 

Constance raised her face gratefully and 
gave him a little pitiful smile. 

“He will give you one infinitely better," 
she answered softly. “But your words 
give me a pleasure I have not felt for long. 
Thank you for them, dear Hugh, and for 
the generous friendship you showed me in 
those happy days which seem so far away 
in the past now.” 

“Are you staying at Grasamere?” he said 
then. 

‘“Wecame to-night. Janet is with me. 
We leave to morrow morning. Do not come 
with me, Hugh ; I am quite safe." 

In reply hedrew her hand within his 
army, and they walked down the drive to- 
gethor. Ina few moments they came upon 
Janet. 

‘‘Now, go dear Hugh,” sakl Constance 
brokenly, “Thank you for ever for your 
kindness. Some day perbapsa, when they 
are happy together, you can tell him that I 
prayed Heaven to bless them both.” 

There was a wartin hand-clasp exchange! 
then, the two women hurried away, and 
Hugh returned more slowly to ,the house, 
his heartso full of mingled feelings that, 
until he was once more atthe great hal)- 
door, he quite forgot the sprig of holly he 
had come to obtain for Miss Mallett. He re- 
turned to get it; and when he rejoined the 
party in the drawing- room Hugh Venne 
was as grave as ho had been gay, and Minas 
Mallett laughingly declared that he must 
have seen a ghost. : 

“Have you seen anything, Hugh ?" asked 
Mr. Camelford, smiling. ‘You look quite 
pale !"’ 

“T saw the ghostof the Old Year, I sup 
pose,” he replied. See; midnight is just 
going to strike. Shall we open all the doors 
and windows and give the New Year a wel- 
come ?"' 

Aas they did so, Lady Grace nestlod close 
to her husband, whispering softly — 

“Dear Old Year, which brought mo much 
happiness !"’ 

He bent over her and touched her brow 
softly with his lips, while Everard Venne 
walked quickly to his brother's side. 

“May the New Year bring you greater 


happiness than the last, Basil,’ he said 
hoarsel y. 

“Thank you, old fellow,’ came the quiet 
answer. “Will you come to my room for a 


few minutes to-night? I 


to tell you.” 


have something 





“Yes, I will come,” replied Everard as he 
turned away, trying to stifle the angry jea!l 
ous feelings crowding into his heart. 

Shortly after midnight the party separat- 
ed; and, as Ellen Venne bade her brother 
“good night,”’ she said wistfully— 

“Will it be a happy New Year to you, Ba- 


sorrowfully ; ‘‘and’’—speaking a little more | sil?” 


“It will bea very happy one to one of 


“It would not seem #0!"’ she said bitterly. | your brothers, Nellie; rest satisfied with the 


assurance, sister mine, and sleep sweetly.” 

But the recollection of Basil's mournful 
eyes, as he said those light words, spoiled 
Ellen's rest that night, as they had often 
done before. 

“Come in, old fellow," said Basil cheer- 
fully, when Everard knocked at the door 
that night. 

Basil was sitting in a comfortable arm- 


Everard sat down; and for 
a moment there was a pause, during which 
both brothers looked thoughtfully into the 
fire. Then the younger raised his eyes and 
glanced at his elder brother's face, trying to 
reml there the glal news he supposed 
had to give. But Basil's face 
was not the face ofa happy man. He was 
leaning back on the cushions in an attitude 
of excessive weariness, round his mouth 
there was au cxpressiun of deep sadness, the 
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ard's voice was very low as he spoke. 
“Can you? I doubt it,’ said the other 
vy. “A ces were against us, I own; 
; must never judge by them, Ev- 
om. If you supposed my converss 
tion with Minna 


sion of love, you are right; if you thought 
her answer was favorable, you are right 
alao."’ ~~ 


“Then I must gratulate you, Basil ;" 
aud Everard paled to his lips as he spoke. 

“On my success? Thanks’’—had Basil 
amiled a little. “But Everard, before you 


congratulate me on anything else, you | 


ought to know that it was not my love I 
confessed to her, nor hers for me which I 
disoovered."’ 

Here Doctor Venno was silent 
moment, looking into the fire wit 
eyes. 

“It was not my love, but yours, old fellow; 
it was not my cause I plead but my 
brother’s. The love she con was not 
her affection for me, but for iny brother 
Everard ; and the knowledge of that love is 
my New Year's gift to you, Everard.” 


n fora 
his sad 


CHAPTER IV. 


VVERARD'S engagement gave entire sa- 
tisfaction to the party of the Pleasaunce. 
There were no drawbacks to this en- 

gagement, and Minna was received by all 
with open arins. Ellen sighed a little when 
she understood the words Basil had spoken 
in answer to her question, “Will the New 
Year bea happy oneto you?” But, ifshe 
had hoped otherwise,she was greatly pleased 
at Everard’s happiness, and welcom his 
little Aancee with siaterly affection. 

When the spring came, it brought with it 

a wedding which furnished the population 
of Grassinere with table talk for a month at 
least. The church was decorated with fair 
spring blossoms, and the school children in 
new print dresses and fresh straw hats, 
scattered primroses under the bride's fect, 
as she passed up the narrow winding path 
in the ehurehyard, into the stone porch 
where the bridesinaids awaited her, curt- 
ccying low in their pretty white draperios as | 


she entered; and they followed her up the 
earpeted aisle to where Everard stood, pale 
and grave as usual, but witha happy light | 
in hiseves. Then Mr. Cuthorin spoke in 
his deep-toned grave voice, and Hugh Ven- | 
ne, as best’ man, handed his brother the 
little gold circiet, and the words were apok- 
en which made Everard Venne and Minna 
Gregson inan and wife. While the wedding | 
party in the vestry were signing registers 
and exchanging gratulations, the bride's 
little step-sisters were distributing favors to 
the wedding guests, and the organ) struck 
upthe “Wedding March."" As they went 
down to the carriage Basil tried to say some | 
»retty common places to the bridesinaid who | 
Pinel fallen to his lot, trying vainly to shut 
out the recollection of a sweet pale face and 
wistful dark eyes which he had watched so | 
often in that very echureh, and which would | 
come before him to day with persistent re- 


turning, and would not be banished. | 


There was a grand breakfast at Camel ford 
Park, a display of bridal gifts, and speeches 
were inade and healths drunk; ane 


don, en route for Belgium, where they were 

to spend a couple of inonths before Everard 

returned to his work; for he was junior 

partnerin the firmof lawyers at Exeter 

with whom his father had been connected. 
* * aa s a 7” 


It was the height ofthe London season, 
Hyde Park was thronged with carriages anc 
well dressed pedestrians, and Rotton Row 
was alive with pretty equestrians and their 
attendant cavaliers. The theatres, too, 
were not idle ; new pieces were coming out 
and many old favorites were reappearing on 


the boards. Mr. Bentley was anticipating | 


great success from afew comedy, founde: 

on a well-known and popular novel, and in 
which Miss Engel Courtney was to perform 
the principal female role. 

The manager was sitting In the private 
room at the *Vivacity’’—one of the daintiest 
and prettiest of the 
des before him covered with a of all 
kinds, letters, MSS, and play-bills; but he 
was not writiug, and seemed to be waiting 
for some one; for his face brightened when 
there was a knock at the door,and Constance 
Jamieson caine quictly in. 

“Ll am disturbing you, Mr. Bentley?” 

“By no means ;"' and he shook hands,and 
placed a chair for her. 

She was dressed in black, but with her 
usual quiet elegance. Everything about 
her was deeply simple, rich and graceful, 
and she wore a long mantle, trimmed with 
dark fur, which contrasted strongly with 
the extreme pallor on her face. 

“It is a cold morning,” said the manager 
as he stirred the fire. 

“Yes; there is a sharp east wind."’ 

“Are you walking or driving ?"’ 

“Walking.” 

“No brougham yet?’'—and Mr. Bentley 
. her a sruiling glance. She laughed as 

replied— 

“No brougham. I cannot see the necessi- 
ty of a brougham, Mr. Bentley, when cabs 


Will answer my I am a very bum- 
bie personage ator all!" 


regeon mneant a confes | 


in the | 
afternoon the aappy couple started for Lon- | 


London houses—the | 





"s. - Fad 
rejoined briskly, “here it ia.” 
ae be , oo ee from the table, an 
envelope was dislodged and fell to the floor. 
Anticipating his movement she stooped, 
. lifted the envelope and replaced it, saying 
lightly— 
SL Wedding cards, Mr. Bentley! Whose, 
may I ask?” 
| “Old ones,” he rejoined, turning over the 
| MS. with busy fingers; “young Venne's I 


believe."’ 
| and he 





There was a moment's silence, 
went on without looking up. 


“The plot is good, you see; but it is full of | 


defects; still I think something might be 
made of it, and the idea is novel ena attrac- 
tive. The part of Florence Ralford has evi- 
dently been written for you.” 

“So Mr. Robinson says,’’ replicd Constance 
in her quiet voice ; ‘and he begs me to use 
every interest I inay have with you.” 

“T suppose you would like to play in it,” 
he wenton ineditatively. ‘Robinson is here, 
I think. I will goand have five minutes 
talk with him, if you will excuse me. 
the-way,I have a note here for you from my 
wife ; she wants you tochange your decision 
about the ninth, I faney.”’ 

He handed her a little note, and left her 


mechanically and tried to read it, she saw 
nothing but a pretty highly-glazed envelope 
edged with silver,and tied with silver twist. 
Once she put out her hand to touch it, but 
drew it back again, then put it out again and 
tinally turned away her head and buried her 
hands,sitting thus until she heard Mr. Bent- 
ley coming along the passage. Then sho 
raised her head, and her face had regained 
the same quiet expresssion it had worn before 
The manager camein, accompanied by a 
fair-haired, wild-looking young fellow, who 
bowed profound]y to the young actress, and 
began at once. 

“Mr. Bentley isin a most unreasonable 
humor, Miss Courtney,” he said. “He wants 
tocutout the most effective bits of my 
play just because they area little improb- 
able.”’ 

“Only beeause they are impossible’’— 
and Mr. Bentley laughed. Pt 
will accept most things, I grant you; but 
recollect, my dear sir, that your comedy is 
meant to be an ordinary drawing-room 
viece, and you must try to arrange things a 
ittle less improbably ; for instance—" 

And they took upthe MS, and pored over 
it together, arguing and criticising, appeal- 
ing now and then to Constance as she sat, 
apparently listening, but with thoughts 
very far away. 
sion was arrived at, Mr. Robinson went off 





with profuse thanks and acknowledgements | 
J - | wishes; he let matters take theirown course, 


“What answer ain Ttogive Mr. Bentley ?” | confident in his success at Last. 


and Constance rose to go. 


asked the manager. ‘We are very anxious 
you should cone. We have at last persun- 
ded my brother and his wife to leave Croy- 


_ don to itself for a few days; and,though they | 


ave not scen you play, they are : ious ; : 
have not n you pla: y are anROUs fs I joined thei occasionally ; and, when he re- 


“You are very kind, but Tmust ask you | ceived Minna’s note, askin 


” 


make your acquaintance. 


to excuse me, I donot like to leave Jennie 
Lane if I have a spare evening.” 

“You owe something to your other 
| friends,’ he returned in an annoyed man- 
ner. 

“Do not be angry with me,” she said gen- 
ltly. “Mrs. Bentley knows I am a little out 
| of spirits. 

to luncheon to morrow and have a quict 
| chat; and don't-be vexed with an old friend 
who owes you so much kindness.”’ 

“It is hard to be angry with you,’’ he an- 
swered, softening. ‘Come, by all means, 
and perhaps Lucy will coax you over to 
meet these newlyv-married folk who will 
be here then. Timean young Venne and his 

| bride.”’ 

But Constance only shook her head as she 
hurried away, and, leaving the theatre, 
walked switthy homeward. Resolved as 
she had been totry to forget her love for 
Basil Venne, it was only now,when she saw 


that its conquest was a necessity,that she re- | 
eognised how feebly shehad fought against | 
It had | 


it, and how utterly she had failed. 
been so sweet, if So sad, to think of the last 
suinmer and its bitter sweet memories, to 
remember Basil's unfailing tenderness and 


love for her then, to take out the few notes | 


|} she had received from him and eon them 
over and over—though they generally con- 


| sisted of a line or two to aceount for his ab- 


sence or appoint an hour for dr ving—to sit 
| with his photograph before her,studving the 
| frank handsoine face until she knew its 
heart. 
| It had heen but a sad consolation, but it 
(up. Itwas sin to think of him now; and 
Constance Jamieson’'s first action was to un- 
lock her desk and take out the precious me. | 
mentoes. She did not dare to read the 
notes o— ~ we did a dare even toglance | 
at the beloved face. Oolding them reso- | 
lutely behind nat a she approached the grate, | 
where a cheery little fire was blazing, and, 
turning away, sank down pale ard tremb- | 
ling on a sofa, hiding her in her hands, | 
or the next few days she was haunted | 
by the idea that she would see Basil and his 
wife among the rs atthe “Vivacity;” | 
but the thought that Mrs. Bentley might in- | 
duce her brother not to take his young wite | 


w the place where he might see the woman | slim, 


ei 


By- | 


to its perusal; but, though she opened it | 


| tain charm. 
| of cultivated, learned coll 


At last an amicable conclu. | 


Ask her ifshe will let me come | 


had consoled her, and it must all be given | 


he once loved, helped ber to-overcome the 


would care to see her 
er her profession kept her days and most of 


ine was devoted to a young girl belonging 
‘e Mr. ’ qe had n 
very ill, and whose name was Jennie Lane. 
Constance was acting with more than her 
| usual brilliancy too; she threw herself heart 

and soul into her work, and the “Vivacity’ 
| was crowded night after night. 

One Tuesday evening one of the boxes on 
| the first tier of the “Vivacity’’ was occupied 
| by Captain and Mrs. Bentley, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Everard Venne, and Basil. 
| Everard and his wife had returned from 
| Brussels a few days previously to finish 
| their trip with a few day's stay with Captain 
‘and Mrs. Bentley; and to their delight 
| found Basil in town, where he had come to 
| hear some important and interesting lec- 
| tares by Sir Philip Foster. 

Sir Philip had received Dr. Venne most 

warinly, insisted upon his spending a few 
| days with him, and introduced him to a 
| number of medical celebrities; and Basil 
| 





was charmed and fascinated with the great 
man’s kindness and urbanity. Sir Philip 
was a widower; he had lost an only son, 
who, if he had lived, would have been 
about Basil's age; and there was a singular 
charin to him in this young man, whose 
face showed that he too had seen trouble. 

“I wish you would give up Grassmere 
and come to me,” Sir Philip had said one 
evening. ‘Think over it, Venne; I should 
like it greatly, and the advantages to your- 
self would be inestimably greater.” 

Basil Venne could see that; and, though 
he was not naturally an ambitious man, his 
imagination was fired by the pros Sir 
Philip held out to him. His position in 
London as Sir Philip’s assistant and part- 
ner would be infinitely superior to his posi- 


1¢ public | tion at Grassinere as far as pecuniary profit 


went. The work would be far greater; but 
to an enthusiast in his profession, which 
Basil certainly was, that prospect had a cer- 
Added to it was the attraction 
ues, whose 80- 
ciety would aid and benefit him. On the 
other side there was his father who would 
iniss him; his nother, whoin it woul n; 
and Ellen, his dear,aftectionate sister,w 
kindness was so unchanging and so constant 
that it was his greatest pleasure now. 

Sir Philip was too wise a man to press his 


When Everard and Minna took up their 


' abode in town, they insisted upon Basil 
| joining in their sy 
s 


and pleasure- 
ing; and, seeing that his sister-in-law’s 
ind little heart was really set upon it, he 


him to go with 
therm to the *“Vivacity”’ and see Miss Court- 
ney, he instantly acquiesced, curious to see 
| an actress of whom he heard Sir Philip him- 

self speak in the highest terms of admira- 
| tion. So Basil accompanied his brother and 
| Minna,his sister Lottic and Captain Bentley 
| to the theatre. 

The play was founded on the common 
but touching story of a girl marrying a man 
she does not love,and meeting a man in her 
married life whom she loves with passion- 
| ate devotion. Her unyielding resistance to 

temptation when her whole heart is beatin 
| with love, her faithfulness to her husband, 

who ill-treats her and gives her every op- 

portunity, by his neglect, to deceive him, 
| were touchingly and well-portrayed; and 
though there was nothing very remarkable 
in the piece, it could not fail to charm and 
to attract when played as Constance Jamie- 
son and her fellow-actors played it. 

It was only at the end of the first act that 
Basil's attention was really drawn to the 
stuge, for Miss Courtney did not appear un- 
til the second act; but the little he noticed 
was suflicient to interest him,and he awaited 
the rising of the dro ne with almost. as 
inuch Cagerness as Minna herself. 

The curtain rose on a handsomely-fur- 
nished modern boudoir, exquisite and per- 
fect in all its details—the “Vivacity”’ scene- 
_— and decorators were renowned. 

‘he stage was unoccupied; but in a few 


moments a lady entered, crossed the stage 


slowly, and sat down on a couch in an atti- | 
| We have plenty of almsgiving, and a 


tude of weariness and dejection. 


“What a lovely face!’ said Minna; but | : 
|} and relations; a few of us have a certain 


| She was the only one who spoke. 
The others were silent, recognizing, with 


deep astonishment, in the actress Engel | 
' each man has the right to think as he deeins 


_ Courtney, the woman Basil had known and 
loved as Constance Jamieson, 
iottie Bentley turned to her husband, | 
who bel almost instinctively glanced at | 
wil, | 
Everard ,too,moved to look at his brother, | 
closed his hand tightly over his wife’s and | 
looked at the stage with eyes too dazed to | 
—- a that was going on there. | 
mself was, to all appearan 

a any of the party, % opus 
or a moment Captain Bentley thought | 

he did not ize her; but Basil know 

her at once. es, it was Constance; the 

stately figure, grace itself; the proud 








deal occupied at this time; the duties | 
reat oecup | long the lady in question has been 


her evenings fully employed. Any spare | 





ge ee 

ate | 
thetr,box:~ . PO ve 
inna was.entramced with 


at 

the silence was unbroken, until Mr. Pent- 

ley caine up to inquire how they liked Miss 

Courtney. 

Basil was the first to repl ° . 

“It is wonderful acting,” he said—‘‘al most 

too real. May I ask you, Mr. Bentley, how 

on the 


stage ? 
‘‘About five years,”’ he replied. “She 
never acted at any other betes in tH a 
“Would you do me an immense favor 
Mr. Bentley ?” Basil went on eagerly. i 
shall appreciate it as it deserves, on my 
honor.’ 
“T can guess it,’’ said the manager laugh- 
‘To introduce you to Mise Court- 


rspicuity !’ exclaimed Basil. 
“Well, will you do so?” 

“I will introduce you with pleasure,” re- 
plied the manager, laying a streas on the 
pronoun. “But I must warn you,” he 
aided more gravely—“Miss Courtney is a 
thorough lady; and——” 

“You n not fear, Mr. Bentley,” said 
Basil a little stiffly; “I will show her every 
consideration. IfI am not very much mis- 
taken we have met before; but on that occa- 
sion, she called herself Miss Constance 
Jamieson.”’ 

Mr. Bentley looked greatly surprised. 

“Constance Jamieson is her real name; 
but it is known to no one but ourselves. I 
think that she invariably calls herself 
Courtney.” 

“T must have been greatly tavored,’’ said 
Basil, witha very unusual sneer on his pale 
face. ‘Will you let me renew my acquaint- 
ance now ?” 

“The curtain will rise directly. You must 
restrain your impatience until it falls. You 
will have ample time, as she does not come 
on again until the middle of the fourt 
act.’’ ; 

Basil kept silence during the third act; 
but he watchéd the stage with the same In- 
tent gaze, and, even amid the ionate an- 
ger and confusion of hisimind,he was struck 
with Constance's acting—the quiet ease and 
the matchless grace which distinguished it. 

When the curtain fell again, Mr. Bentley 
conducted Basil to those nysterious ons 
known to the uninitiated as ‘behind the 
scenes,”’ 

To the question whether Miss Courtney 
was in her dressing-room or the green-room 
he received the answer that she was in the 

reen-rooin. 

Basil followed him thither, outwardly 
calm, inwardly in a fever of agitation and 
excitement. 

The green-room was a large, handsome 
apartment; and, when they reached it, it 
was almost unoccupied, for most of the ac 
tors were changing their costumes for the 
afterpiece and the fourth act of the comedy 
only required Miss Courtney and two of the 
actors. 

When Mr. Bentley and Basil entered the 
room, she was standing by the handsomely- 
carved mantelpiece, talking to two gentle- 
men, one of whom Basil recogni as one 
of the actors in the comedy; the other was 
Mr. Jack Robinson. 

Constance's face was turned away,and she 
appeared to be studying an engraving the 
author was showing her. 

She herself would have formed no bad 
— for a picture as she stood. 

She wore a quaintly-made but very be- 
coming dress of blue silk, very thick and 
heavy, tae long folds falling round her and 
sweeping the ground at her feet. 

At her throatshe wore some richly-chased 
silver ornaments, the same in her and 
on the white, partially bare arms. 

Mr. Bentley went forward quietly, and 
Basil followed. 

Both gentlemen received a half-bow from 
her companions; but she herself did not 
move until Mr. Bentley spoke. 

“Miss Courtney,’’ he said, “this gentle 
man wishes very much to be introduced to 

you. Allowme to present to you Doctor 
yenne. Doctor Venne—Miss Courtney." 

Then she raised her eyes; they met the 
mocking gaze of a of dark gray ones; 
once again Basil Venne and Constance 
Jamieson stood face to face. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Goop WILL TowarRps Men.—Of all vir 
tues, the one most talked about, is the 


one least practised in any essential y sore 
rea 


deal of tender personal affection for friencls 


broad 


eevenatte tolerance for difference 
of opinion, anc 


have come to the belief that 


best, provided always that he does not trans 
late his thoughts into action hurtful to the 
community. Of real charity as a habit of 
judgment, of sincere good will towards nen 
not connected with us by the ties of nature 
love, or self-interest, how few of us know 
anything, or care to learn what we do et 
know! Christianity is the fae of - 
that ever came upon the which ’ 
founded most expressly on this virtue > 
good will. : M. S. 


NoTHtno promotes happiness more than 
an even temper, 
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Over the balusters bends a face, 
Darlingly sweet and begutling; 
somebody stands in careless gracc, 

And watches the picture smiling. 


Tired and sleepy, with drooping head, 
| wonder why she lingers, P 
ind when all the good nights are said 
Why somebody hvids her fingers— 
Holds her fingers, and draws her down, 
Suddenly growing bolder, 
Tul her luose hair drops if masses brown 
Like a mantle over his shoulder. 


Orer the balusters soft hands fair 
Brush his cheeks like a feather; 

Bright brown tresses and dusky hair 
Meet and mingle together. 


There's a question asked, there's a swift caress, 
She has flown like a bird from the hallway; 
But over the balusters drops a ‘‘Yes"' 
That shall brighten the world for him alway. 





Bravely Won. 





BY ROSE KINGSLEY. 





lived in a pretty villa in the neighbor- ‘ 
hood of Claphain. 

‘he good old lady was what most people 
would consider comfortably off; but she, 
who had once known all the luxuries that 
wealth can bestow, rded herself as one 
of the unfortunates who merited as much 
pity as the wretched pauper who crawls 
into the station-house for a night’s shelter. 

Mrs. Sylvester had more shortcomings 
than her dissatisfaction as to her means. 

She was inordinately vain. 

When I say vain, I mean what most peo- 
ple erroneously term “proud.” 

Yer husband had been a man of large 
means, but a few years prior to the com- 
mencement of our story had lost many 
thousands in a horrible bank failure, which 
brought ruin to thousands upon thousands 
of homes. 

It had broken his heart. 

Mrs. Sylvester found herself at his death 
possessing a bare fifteen hundred a year. 

She had borne but one child, a daughter, 
now one-and-twenty years of age. 

Maud Sylvester was transcendently beau- 
tiful. 

Everybody raved about her. 

Even those of her own sex were compelled 
to acknowledge that she was “extremely 
good-looking.” 

How many and manya young gentleman 
who had but obtained a passing look at her 
lovely face, would have given all in his 
session to have been a visitor at the little 
villa in the neighborhood of a 7 trp 

Rut few visitors ever crossed that modest- 
looking threshold. 

Old Lady Fopping, an old friend of Mrs. 
Sylvester’s, called occasionally—driving up 
in her carriage and pair, (which filled ct rs. 
Svivester’s heart with vain pleasure,) and 
old Lord Waistrill looked in nowand again 
to talk scandal and have afternoon-tea. 

These were her choicest visitors. 

Miss Maud Sylvester was not of the same 
temperament as her mother, though she 
loved and cherished her most fondly and 
sincerely. 

Amongst those who visited her and her 
mother wasone Lucy Chambers,the daugh- 
terof a gentleman who, like themselves, 
was comparatively-speaking r. 

Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Sylvester had 
never liked each other; but the late Mrs. 
Chambers and Mrs. Sylvester had got on 
well together, and thus the acquaintance- 
ship between the two families had been kept 
up. 

sesides, Maud and Lucy were much at- 
tached to each other, and this fact, es much 
as anything else, tended to prolong the 
unity between the inmates of the villain 
the neighborhood of Clapham.and the house 
se Bayswater, where Mr. Chambers re- 
Si ed, 

Now Mr. Chambers had an only son, a 
tine handsome fellow, with an unselfish, 
independent spirit that did honor to him. 

Maud Sylvester had met Arthur Cham- 


- 


iE SYLVESTER and her daughter 


‘ow it strack Lord W. 


best thing to do for 
He thought of Mrs. 1 
rs. vester's daughter. 
The Sylvesters Ny in society, and 
Mrs. Sylvester, who loved to be 


fection. 

She did not know how his son’s name 
was held in society, and she would imagine 
that the marriage in question would raise 
her and her daughter in the social scale. 

Not long after the eventful Christmas 
night already mentioned, when Mrs, Syl- 
vester first set eyes on Lord Waistrill’s son, 
his lordship brought that young hopeful to 


Cla . 

a d poky-looking place you've 
brought me to,” lisped my lord's offspring 
as he step outofthe hansom, and eyed 
the unpretentious villa. 

“Never mind the ; the contents are 
the princi thing,”’ answered my lord, 
with one of his knowing winks; then tak- 
ing his son’s arm for the sake of effect, 
4 he was quite as capable of support- 
ing his son as that dissipated young man 
was capable of supporting him, they crawled 
up the — 

When they left the Honorable Augustus 
Waistrill was in ecstacies. 

‘‘He had never seen so lovely a creature! 
She was without exception,” etc., ete. 

Poor Maud Sylvester's lite was from that 
time forth rendered a perfect misery to her. 

Lord Waistrill’s son almost lived at the 

uiet little villa, and, worst of all, Mrs. 
Sylvester encouraged him. 

Inspired by the hope of moving in the 
giddy throng of fashion,she threatened that 
she would leave her penniless when she 
died, and let her make her living as best she 
eould, if she didnot consent to marry the 
young man. 

Maud knew that her mother was profess- 
ing a power she did not ; for at the 
old lady’s death her income was bound to 
come to her daughter. 

It grieved Maud deeply to see her mother 
stoop to actual falsehood in her wild desire 
to bring about this marriage. 

Now Arthur Chambers and Maud Sylves- 
ter had so far kept their engagement a se- 
cret from everyone excepting Lucy. 

They deeined it wise,as at present Arthur 
was drawing a very limited , and 
did not see his way to maintaining a wife. 
Of course poor Maud took every oppor- 
tunity to visit her friends in Bayswater as 
frequently as she could, and to her confi- 
dante Lucy she revealed her troubles. 

“You must come as often as you can to 
Clapham,”’’ pleaded Maud, “and save me 
from the persecutions of the objectionable 
creature to whom mamma would have ine 
sacrifice myself.” 

Of course Lucy did come as often as she 
could; but ere long her visits were put a 
stop to by the positive rudeness of hen. 
Sylvester, who, for the sake of her own 
wishes, desired to sever Maud’s connection 
with her Bayswater friends. 
Lucy, dearly as she loved Mand, could 
not continue to visit at her house where she 
was openly snubbed and insulted. 
Not satisfied with have driven her daugh- 
ter’s dearest friend from her doors, Mrs. 
Sylvester at last objected to Maud’s going 
to Bayswater. 
Maud rebelled indignantly nst this. 
Mrs. Sylvester had begun threatening, 
when she was interrupted by a loud pull at 
thg bell, and immediately afterwards the 
Teassabio Augustus Waistrill was an- 
nounced, 
Maud had quitted the apartment before 
he had entered it. 
Mrs. Sylvester, as usual, made herself as 
reeable as possible. She did not despair 
of eonquering her daughter in spite of the 
determined resistance she was rey) 
“A very pretty escritoire, that,”’ said the 
Honorable Augustus, who looked paler 
than usual on this particular afternoon, and 
scemed nervous and restless. 
“Tt is, is it not?’’ said Mrs. Sylvester, ris- 





bers at Bayswater several times,and,though | ,, 


he little guessed it, she had felt shoot 
through her heart that strange entrancing 
ieee which bespeaks the birth of 
ove. 

It is highly probable he would have gone | 
on in his blindness until doomsday had not 
his good sister opened his eyes. 

Lucy and Arthur were as devoted to ono | 
another as it is possible for brother and sis- 
er to be; and as Lucy idolized her friend 
Maud, it was only natural that she should | 
look upon a union between her and her | 
‘tear old Arthur,’ as she called him, as 
the most desirable thing imaginable. | 

Accordingly, to the accomplishment of 
that end she struggled with a determina- | 
bon not often to = found inthe gentler | 
“eX, especially when not seeking a husband | 
for themselves. 
It was at a Christinas party at Mr. Chgm- | 
ers's that Lucy's endeavors were crowned 
With at least partial success. 

Arthur Chambers on that memoral night, 
when seeing Maud Sylvester home, told 
her the story of his love, and asked her if 
oe would be his wife, and on that frosty | 
uristinas night, beneath the starlit skies, 

“y plighted their vows of undying love. 

Mrs. Svivester had spent her Christmas 
at Lord Waistrill’s, youngest son was 
Just horne from abroad. He had been ab- 
sent for four years. The truth ofthe mat-_ 
it was, he had made his own country too | 

ot hold him, and in the words of the 
good. “left his country for his country's 


ing. “Itisso well fitted up. Come and 


se. 

It was asplendid opportunity for Mrs. 
Sylvester. Still further propagating the 
idea of her substantial ineans, she, inadver- 
tently as it were, but in reality on purpose, 
opened a small drawer in which were d 
posited notes and gold to a large amount. 

“You keep your riches here, I see,"’ said 
the Honorable Augustus with asmile. 

“Only a trifle,’ said Mrs. Sylvester; “I 
don't like to be without anything in the 
house ; but I never keep much at Theme in 
case of accidents, such as fire ; or——”’ 

“Or thieves,” suggested Augustus Waist- 
rill. 

The truth was Mrs. Sylvester had only 
that morning cashed a check for a quarter's 
income. 

The Honorable Augustus left earlier than 
usual that afternoon; but on that night he 
was once more an inmate of the little villa 
near Clapham. 

Soon after midnight he made his way to 
the French window of the drawing-room at 
the villa, and dexterously removing a pane 
of glass, pushed back the bolt, and entered. 
A small jet of gas was left burning under 
the ——— that it would keep thieves 


| away if they saw a light. 
The titled thief ee to force the lock 


of the escritoire. He managed it so cleverly 
one would have thought he was accustomed 
to it. As ho was placing the gold and notes 
in his pockets, Mrs. Sylvester, who had 
come downstairs for a book, being unable to 
sleep, entered the room. 

In a moment she saw what Lord Wais- 





N his son hav- 
ing ruined his hav. 
ing belther the brates to do et 
best Caine tate he han nl Bente 


1 Age ordship, wouldjump at the bare ooerle’ 
i Me aE ber datghter into a family | self 
of title. It gratify her vanity to per- 


callat the villa in the neighbor ood of 


through the gute 
object could be that hour of the night, had 
followed and watched him. 

“And this,’ said Arthur Chambers bi- 
terly, addressing Mrs. Sylvester, “is the 
thing to whom you would, had it been in 
your power,have married your noble-heart- 
ed daughter. Alas, .alas, madame! your 
thirst for social distinction has made a ver 
fool of you. And now sir,” turning to 
prisoner, ‘you must come with me—and 

ou, inadam, must accompany us—to your 

father’s house.”’ 

“You have no right to take me any- 
where,”’ said Augustus doggedly. 

‘*Would you prefer going to the lock-up?”’ 
asked Arthur Chambers; ‘for that is your 
only alternative."’ 

So the thief was taken into the presence 
of his father, and thus saved from public ex- 
posure and penal servitude, much to his pa- 
rent's delight. 

There is little left to tell. 

A year later, having been assisted by a 
wealthy cousin, Arthur Chambers set up a 
first-class school on his own account, which 
rapidly began to flourish, and before an- 
other twelve months had expired ho was 
united to Maud Sylvester. 

Now they have two of the sweetest child- 
ren ever seen to gladden their industrious 
lives, and the school promises to be one of 
the most successful in London. 

Mr. Sylvester is quite reconciled to her 
Bayswater friends, and often stays with her 
beautiful daughter, who, she continually 
assorts, Was irevely Won. 

ee 

A Passion FoR TITLES.—Everybody in 
Germany, from Prince to peasant, from 
Duke to dustman, has his title and insists 
upon its recognition. Whatever it nay be 
it is invariably preceeded by an introducto 
“Mr.,”’ in itself a leveling and democratic 
designation, like the French ‘‘Monasieur.”’ 
The highest officer in the ariny is ad 
as ‘Mr. Field-Marshal’’—the lowest as “Mr. 
Corporal.” It is equally the correct thing 
to speak ofa nobleman as “the Mr, Count” 
or of a hangman as ‘the Mr. Sharp-Judge.”’ 
If a private person, living upon an in- 
come derived from landed roperty, 
happens to lack an absolutely distinctive ti- 
tle, he inust be addressed, according to the 
nature of his territorial tenure, as “Mr, 
Great-Estate-Proprietor” or “Mr. Knight's- 
Estate-Proprietor’ Should, his means 
be in the nature of dividends upon govern- 
ment stock, railway scrip, ete., his proper 
yredicate rendered in English, will be “Mr. 

ncoinc-Possessor."’ By that title, ifhe be 
your friend, he will. expect to be invited 
to your house and to be introduced to your 
other guests, 

It does not, however, convey itself by 
social convention to his wite, as does almost 
every other class of professional predicate. 
This is particularly hard on the spouses of 
some wealthy gentlemen who, having no 
special occupation and being content to ab- 
stain froin the performance of any public 
function whatsoever, are, froin the German 
social point of view, nobodies, It is, how- 
ever, open to the better-half of such a low- 
minded nonentity, satisfied with groveling 
in obscure,unhonored comfort, to style her- 
self, “Mrs. Private Person.” 

But little joy accrues to the well-regulated 
German female svul from the right to sport 
80 tamely indefinite a prefix as this. Better 
be “Mrs. Tribunal-Assessor,’’ or 


thing as “Mrs, Private Person.”’ 

How blissful, on the other hand, are the 
feelings of a right-minded, self-respecting 
Teutonic matron who is entitled by the un- 
written laws of social etiquette to exact froin 





as “Mrs. Upper Privy Government Coun- 

| cillor”’ or hers, General Army Auditor!" 
The jon for titles is so deeply-rooted 

| in the German nature that death itself avails 


of sorrowing survivors, The following a:l- 
vertisernent—one ofan enormous and griinly 
humorous class, in itself an inexhaustible 
source of amusement to the intelligent stran- 


ger within the German gates—which is trans- 


sd literally from the original, published 
in a recent issue of a leading Berlin jour- 
nal; “Yesterday afternoon fell aslecp softly 
ir the Lord, the wilowed Mrs, Master 
| Chimney-Sweep Pumpkin, born Rosalia 
| Swipe. Her end was Peace! The mourn- 
| ing-ones who are left behind.’ 
———__.- <———____—. 

Tue four a hospitais of Paris were 
recently supplied with novels and light 
general reading. 

— ——>—- ~<a — 
How to Get Well. 


Thousands of persons are constantly trou- | 


bled witha combination of diseases. Dis- 
eased kidneys and costive bowels are their 
tormentors. They should know that Kid- 
ney-Wort acts on these organs at the same 

them to throw off the poisons 





| that have clogged them, and so renewing | 


the whole man. Hundreds testify to this.— 
Pittsburgh Post, 


“Mrs. | 
Manufactory-Inspector,”’ than so meek a | 


her dearest friends that they shall greet her 


not to extirpate it—at least from the breasts | 





Brit-a-Brac. 


Tas QUAKER.—The origin of the term 
“Quaker” is given i Fox, the 
founder, of the Frieads. A — of 

says, “was rat to us 
Quakers, because I bade him quake and 
tremble the Lord.” 


Laws oF Dress.—One of Queen Elim 
‘s proclamations, which wero allowed 
to have all the authority of law, was to for- 
bid her subjects from wearing their ruffs 
more than a quarter of a yard in width, and 
their more than a yard long. Off. 
cers were appointed to tear the ruffs and 
break the raplers which transgressed the 
Queen's edict against thein. : 

Prororne of Powrr.—Power is ruling 
one's self A holy man, says Sadi, a famous 
Persian poet, saw a wrestler distracted and 
forming at the mouth with rago ; he inquired 
the cause, and was told some one had given 
him abuse. Hesald, ‘This palt 
who can lift a stone of a thousan ds’ 
weight, is not able to bear asingle word. 
R gn your boasting pretensions to strength 
and fortitude, you weak-spirited wretch.” 

Livina UNDEROROUN D.—One of the salt 
mines at Cracow, in Poland, is 7,000 feet in 
length, 8,000 in breadth, and 1,200 in dopth. 
Descending to the bottom, the visitor is sur- 
prised to find a subterraneous common. 
wealth of many families who have their po- 
culiar laws.and polity. Many people seem 
buried alive in strange abyss, having 
been born there, and never enjoyed the air 
and pros of the surface of the earth. 
The number of men employed in this mine 
is about 90. 

OLD Matps.—Where life is not civilized 
their fate is worse than even among those 
not civilized; they are connected, in villago 
superstition, with the midnight hags with 
bony fingers and with skinny lips who do 
harm to cattle. Amongst the Indians and 
negroes they become slaves even to tho 
aquaws, servants of servants, beasts of bur- 
den, till they succumb to their only friend, 
Death. With the Hindoos and Chinese thoy 
are regarded as useless mouths till they dio, 
or are pushed on to death, 

SAGACITY OF AN ELEPHANT.—“I was 
ono day feeding an clephant,”’ says a keeper, 
“with potatoes which he took out of iny 
hand, One of them, a round one,fell on tho 
floor, Just out of the reach of his proboscis. 
He leaned against his wooden bar, put ont 
his trunk, and could just touch tho potatoe, 
but could not piek it up. After several tu 
effectual efforta, he at last blew the potate 
against the opposite wall with sufficient force 
to make it rebound; and he then, without 





Tuk HonEYMoon.—Among the Saxons 
and ancient Germans, mead, a beverage 
made of honey, was in gencral use, Tho 
Saxons added mulberries.to flavor thelr 
honeyed drink. It was especially used at 
marriage festivals. Theso were kept up 
week after week, and 
the “honey moon” signified the moon of the 
marriage festival. Alarie the Goth actually 
died on his wedding night from indulging 
too freely in the honeyed beverage. 

Proor Sprrit.—Proof spirit was so called 
because, in the grnenents © ago, it was cus 
tomary to levy duty on spirits by a rouzh- 
and-ready processcalled tho ©proof,’’ whieh 
was conducted as follows: A small heap of 
gunpowder was wetted with the spirit to be 
tested, and the wet spirit was then ignited. 
If the spirit was strong, the gunpowder be 
came ignited, and flashed off very soon after 
the spirit was lighted; but if the spirit was 
weak, the water left behind it wetted the 
gunpowder, so that it did not catch fire, A 
careful investigation of the true constitution 
of the spirit showed that the weakest spirit 
capable of igniting the gunpowder was al- 
most exact] ee parts of spirit and water. 
This was called “proof-spirit.”’ 

BEARDS.—Various have been the customs 
of most nations respecting thein. Tho Tar 
tars, out of a religious principle, waged a 
long and bloody war with the Persians, do 
claring therm infidels, because they would 
not cut their beards after the rites of Tar 
tary. The Greeks wore their beards till tho 
time of Alexander, who ordered the Maco- 
donians to be shaved lest the beard should 
give a handle to their enemies, 330 B. C. 
Beards were worn by the Romans 207 B. C. 
| They have been worn for centuries by the 
Jews. In England they were not fashion- 
| able after the Conquest, A. D. 1066, until 
the thirteenth century, and were diseontin- 
ued at the Restoration. The Russians, even 
of rank, did not cut their beards until with- 
in these few years; and Peter the Great, 
notwithstanding his enjoining them t» 
| shave, was obliged to keep officers on foot 
to cut off the beards by force. 

Sweet Scents.—Perfurnes wore used in 
the early times of the Chinese Empire,when 


among the nobilit y 





fine habit of rubbing in their 
hands - Sd ball inade of a mixture of 
ainber, and sweet-scented flowers. 


The Jows, Who were also devoted to sweet 
scents, used them in their sacrifices, an‘! 
also to anoint themselves befure their ro 
— The Scythian women went a ste; 
urther, and after pounding on a stone c- 
dar, cypress, and incense, made up the in- 
gredients thus obtained into a thick paste, 
with which they smeared their faces and 
limbs. The Greeks carried sachets of scent 
in their dresses, and filled their dining 
f rooms with fumes of incense. Even their 
wines were often iinpregnated with decoc- 
' tions of flowers, or sweet-scented flowers 
| themselves, such as roses and violets. Tho 
| luxurious Athenians resorted to effeminate 
| refinements of laxury, anointing pigeons 
| with a liquid perfume, and causing them to 
fly loose about a room, seattering the drops 
froin their feathers over the heads and gar- 
ments of those who were feasting beneath, 





fellow; . 


difficulty, secured it. : 
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at her ~vtndew @e is étting. 
Listie wasp Gright coqeerte 
‘She (2 <étting, arffting, <mitting, 


Ever wt a <abtte ort. 
Weartna “ie amagnter. dweom, 
and tetierous rests und -artie~ 


‘Trees a0 «oft ws sete -of 'hrashen, 
aod. beesend wsenetees Sth. 
Takecarr. ay «witching wighber, 
Tear care (hat roe © aot grt, 

At ‘he ond of ai] Tour ater, 
Tangted ‘mn ‘our ebtic set. 
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FTER XX. —: ConTiniszp. 


CHAL 


(OME one came to sv that Lady 
wae wanted and | wae eft sivne. 
.) at that moment [ peer le coer of 
te Ru orvimg ut 
~“jabDriei, “ome were vant rou” 
lL new the children were @ piev on the 
iawn, and [ went. Everv ime [ «ew Lady 
May ber Deauty arack me aires. ©n tins 
neering #1 .ooked ‘hirer (han everin the 


rT 


Laiweorth 
jut 
it- 


@mpie, white nerning tres whieh show 
every ine of ger greet twure. 

[wok cournge. [| «new she waecrie ow 
@eei. | would wk wertervei! [ what. iad 
Heard wee (rte. 

‘Wait « little winle, Ray,” [ wan ‘ft want 
we) tw Laivy Muay." 

aad net wen me, wthe ctuld amd 


iled me (rom the ther end ot che awn. 
She was ¢amiing iuniders cedar. «nying, 
wrnel [ chpconnggtat «of Chaer | Lanes 


*\ wee rv ‘he oetar (ree, 

nm ‘he meertow gvreedter she nil! 

*te +s 40eing mm air that l+ Seeewn ‘oOo ne 
&  estonmate sailed, coilant end gay 
4ogtee wone on fhe merning of life, 


in the pny @erning of (Lf aod of Way 
Sareiy the poet's Vieud was oo hirer ‘han 
the gri before me. “No wonder Giat che 
young ‘over went Tumut over ler, ant = tiew 
him whe wonld iave parted Giem, 
Suddenivy Laty May «w me, and che 
eweet eng tied on der Ups: ger aves Pi 


andi a Tush oaweew(t ower der hee. 
‘Mr. Holmes" ahe aad, “C chought t was 


tu. 


‘Are con «rcv list ‘twos net Ru’ [ 
amkowt. 

‘No. Wore shonid ~~” [am oicamed 
i see von. * 

But she did not ‘ook a ne wr owes 
were fixed apen the grumm 0 csmew lua 
[ waited [ shonid ‘ose all mv surnmge uni 
Teaid > mvselfthat t was Detter D end ne 
mepense aoonee. [ taret aot uke wr 
hand as [ «honid bave tone mee, fr 0 ial 
grown aff of her. 

‘Laity Mav [ want ‘o mk con bornestion 


and Tam neotwre whether con wll chink 
me Presninptucus and cefuse o mpewer (ft, 
or whether con will be gerry ‘for nme. anc 
teil me the ‘ruth.’ 


She -nised her read with the pron. senace- 
ful gesture which alwaves ‘heeinated ne. 

‘Tr Lapenk at al, t will be w ‘ell the 
wuth, she ceplied, “A\#kK what vou like. ° 

*Everchodty ss aaving that vou lave orom- 
eet w marc Lord Abertale. [ns time’ 

‘Do people «ay Cuat?"” «he asked. 

‘Tos, the inion 8 4peken of everywhere. 
and «very one #erms pleased at t. cew 


that [ ought oot to wk yon such 4 juestion, 
that ‘t sa Dreach of -iqnette: but! annot 
eip it. Lady Marv. Tell me—ihat! oav 


snow —he .est or the worst.” 
‘Tt » hise.” she anwewersd oromoti- av- 
tetng the lesifaney on mv epeerh. 


Marre 


sg notone wert oferaith in it. But wie ure 
oon a agitate;t *" 

th. wiv’ [F tid net dare cw tell her she 
reaeen. foot alent antil [ lai cegained 
nv womNewesure 

‘Wie are con « fifffrent with me. Ge 
wel’ she went on. “We were ike )roth- 
erand weter oes, and that aot w ‘ong 
“uo oo nowivrou urea changed, so old, 
Oroad, #) iniike urausual self. Why os 
't “* . 

[ tid net mewer: worts were on my lips. 
vat [ fart act uter them. I[ must atifle 
ny passionate ove: [ gust notlet ber 
snow of t. “aut iu nyseif, nust it 
aretcn ont 4 anil vin ‘Yer It would be 
w Kase wiihouagh [ tole ager laivehinp’s Ua 
honcts. ‘ 

niderand orender crew the »esutiful 
or, anit WwW bormveror patnon the sweet 
Ipe, fo eenicdt we tet of my own angnish 
mat QenoOr <ent me turmh. 


“What mve | tone ct con, Gabriel *” she 
wket oui thers ea: enarp cing of pain 
im Ser “ole ‘Whew have vou changed —io 
me * veh com wontd cof) me’ 


‘T have vot cnanget.” To seniied: and mv 
vee was Soth changed and annatural. ~[{ 
could not change—c von.’ 


“But ron have, abrei. You are nota 


all the «me. Yor wort where con used 
tw aeek me, vou are “lent where con once 
delighted w ik. [oek me nm the &ee and 
weil me if it ia not e.” 

I dared not look a her- fI ad done « 
my secret would have Seen wid or my 


' Why will you aot look at me 
when [ bid you, Gabriel *’ 

“C dere nct. A man cannet look lone at 
He oun without niuring te ever ~ 

“Bat lam at ies Bow ere! rou 


| =e! T cannot think whet I have dome to 

vou.” 

” ye will sever knew," [ replied. 
“Then [ ave dome " aie anid. 


. Mig T tome. Knew that 
; = rom unust me what itt & Ge 
ortei."* 


[ did not knew how long my rength or 
cournge would las—<ach ‘Doment was new 
wrture to me. Of T could but fave thrown 
myseifupen my knees before er and ‘oid 
ber the trath, that T had dared to love ‘er’ 
But boner toed between her and me. 

“Tf do not understand you, (jabriei,~ sud 
Laty Mav. “Youare oot jus. You ‘il 
me plainly that [ have ione something, ut 
vou do not tell me what its L[ insist upon 


knowrng.” 
How eould [ il ber that she aad «olen 
my beart ov Ser Dewuty and ‘er by 


therefore _ donut 
me with pained 


Sot ome word must [ «vy 
@ient, wd she ooked a2 

“W'll -om net cell me what [ 

to von, Gatbrel °"" she persstert. 

tari not ‘etl ber what she iad tone. 
@ood before Yer not venturng “ “use TY 
nisernbie ‘hee, (ost she shonid cea “he 
‘rth therein. 

‘ft annoet teil cou!” [ 
wve fone nothing © 
wip. [2 T neve been Dlind and mad, Laity 
Vay. ‘t snot rour tfuit. You ‘ave 
mangel of “indness and jsooiness 
ul mv ife. and [Can net worthy oft’ 
She ame oearerto)06O6©me, amd owt, ont 
"nes that ‘rembDiedt aiightic — 

‘Then, f [ nave done aething w Ton, 
mabreit. ff bave aiways Seen tnd and 
soul, Why are von changed © me” Wie 
io von speak nthis war—wivr cur vour 
mm, ‘mm ne—Whivy ook wal, *) Wretcn- 
“i? Tell me: frvet the vears that anave 
jaseed (Fabriel, che vears that lave mmte 4 
nan of von and 4 woman f me. Trvt 
hink of me as thongh we were 

~~ 

he (aid 


gave tone 


sew 


‘net. mn 
"yn crit 


rreel at 
ne (iat 


pero 
he 


thildtren 


wr hand frasecond om omne, 
wii the gentle uch maddened me. un 
urd [ shook of the tainty, white hand: [ 
vas ceckliess, tespemte. oneut “or che mo- 
nent. Wasever nan « tempted? There 
rw Teening ni My aeara Bronwer on- 
“etion “hat ne was oet 40 indifferent w me 
wm 0 amt ome Dellewet Mn LOK 
ke 8 orene Desuty ofa Seto mousc my bette: 
were Deth pan and gorcmw in her 


Sim tic 
hers 
mor. 
She @urted when [ ftrew ewie mv hand, 
and = duchet annot teil hew [ 
eomtrriee Uae uuito clasp erin 
nvarns. [ Pit nust oo. A thew 
nintes more, and | wave fomreten 
he ceseiution CT aud 
‘You are anury 
@uio cont © anne 
rhink, perhaps, ciuat [ 
Tomt \ yermdiaie. mve 
iy uN OTL “. uve never 
um.even bv a look. Co know vou 
im. . 
pmeen of 
“Tis gentie, - 
“Ooreertyedt ere 
vexmi me? [ 


? defore 


lin Div [ 

onmurna [ 

hut [ 
4eomid 
Dremest. 
with ome, 
riage 
haves 


ryt. 


vabmel.” she 
wiv. You 
enceuruged 
Not one tise 
vor 
Thimieret 
were arturo be*eermiine of 1 
‘ is U1is uct 
PPLE LOTR ae pertert +peuadl nu Tl 
Ties Mion ie, 
Mine dike “De Mturtit lint 
ont aresesf Gaut [ musta | 
etrmiverdt nm 
‘You emit get vet ne 


Wis were aie BOD | hil te ‘rr 


jie r ent "Je 
ereter 
+e 
Lick 
"ei. 
Mar.” [ 
Texel Ge Un 
Fol b@mmmes, || 64 
That us 


Laut- 
ror iff mv ‘ nut 
row nist ‘ or a i 
ui.” 
she mune 
obi rrert, 


nearer "oO ne 
" ehesaid. noi ow whisper 
hink Viiat "ou iv I me ut 
nary anv one | fo Wok en 
urne dt ewav wtli ore tespairmig wr 
momvilins. [dared met look at She demon. 
li ‘Ree rn, “lie sweet, Diemiinu eves t 
the quiverng ‘ips. [ was annervedt. [no 
ne heart © ‘wie fareweil 
‘greater ‘han woman «ver wor, the 
tainty Qands | shouted mever touen amin, 
he tark hat should oe nto Tine oe 
nere, to mivertng mouth 0 she wid 
468. nust ¢o. amet oever woun 
pen oveliness that Ww ilu 


“7NL 
nav +h. . 
lever 
Trls 


ile’ 


vO 
the woweet 
wvrer 
moK lie w 
Tie’. 

‘kPimn mwvseit. ” IIS were i, 
ancl [ must net teil at 


“BDTV 

—{ ave a ae 
7m.” 

\ thint enue mypied 
“Sp pose abrmet, ° the said, sh “eh 
cnow it?” 

Feaven help me’ 
wont 8 greater “isan 

‘Yon smmoet t*now it, 
knows if. [ fave cewver even tars! 
per fo mT OWT Meare ue n 
ment [ formenerd the reselution ‘hat. 
t might. [ wontd see herne re 
wk vou to fornve me,” 0 added. “for me 
sbraptness, and [ must wk ee | 
me. [am gung out duis morning 
marys, ant [ , 

She turned away. coldiv Lh 
~onid but have understood! 

Tn another minute [ should fav 
mv iastapen her. Mey ater lone 
made me mckless, [ went ip ‘0 
took her band: [ bent over it and 
wth the pasmon of desnmair. “ie 
ny & me, and ere wae someting mn 2} 
eves, | aearceiy know wha neither one ta- 
ion nor tefiames, something yweet and «u))- 


ent J 


wer ler ips. 


Sureiv ae cemptation 
this 


. . 
Laity Mar: ae one 


Mit Tt 
Ost OW iat 
in [ 2st 
ov lhe 


Viti, “ae 





ne, £ 41e 


ooked 
Tess 
mi 
ose! 
vow 


wr 


won 


tle. wien thmlledt mv whee frame and «1 
nv heart beating muily, something ‘hat 


nid 


moment of 


nude ne oop and iss ger ips—[ v 
lave given my life fbr that one 
oliss—and then T moved awav 

Whether she was pleased or amery CT lid 
not know. YT went from the lightam:! origi 
ness to the coldness and silence where she 
was not. The kise wae my fhreweil., [hac 
hat one moment of supreme biise and now 
[ thought life was over ‘hr me. 

Laty May went bark to the bonse—little 
Rua iet lon: sines disappearrd—and [ seugnt 


ee te ot et of 
pe reid the first werribie smart of 
my anguish. [t was an ie, much 
wore ¢ my pliysieni pain. I did not 
mean tO ompisin ; but [ bad lowed ber s 
dearty! ([ couid oot eontroi the sobs chat 


shoek nv whoie ‘ame or the burning ars 
that fel] (rom ny eyes. I thrgot everything 
except that [ iad kissed her ips and had lost 


. = lid time pas? I heart no longer 
the shrill, sweet voices of the children at 
siav. [ was aione in my tesoiation and de- 
ear. “eo. notaione. A light wuch on my 
head, a ¢weet whisper, a gentie caress, and 


tnew that my deer benefhetress was with 
ne. 
Then the the tofthe dreary years » 


ome. in which [ shonid see Lady May no 
nore, bronght the tears to my eyes again. 
fer ladvship was wise as well as kind. She 
et Ne sob out mv grmef; she fic got apeak: 
mat ber uand lay ike 4 gentle caress on my 
jem. 

‘T shall alwavs biame orvself, Gabriel,” 
she aid after 1 ‘ime: “but ‘or my careless 
1s vou would not lave this pain t suffer. 
For mv wake. nd Decause it grieves me 
see von suffer. rv. my fear, to be comfort 
ad. Teil me about vour mistake.” 

‘Teannot, Perhaps .n ime » come, when 
ny pain has abated, [ may—hut act now.” 

“Ton teil me that von have aot spoken of 
ove to her, (Fabmei*" 

‘Yous,’ [ cepiiedt. 

‘Does she suspect Guat you care for her so 
nuch *"* 

Teould not weil. [searceiy knew. Deep 
town 1 Ov own Beart was a certain wus pl- 
son that ¢he did care for me, and that, had 
mir 4ectal positions Seen equal, [ should 
aut have to woo her quite in vain. I looked 
ip at the beantiful fhee bending over me. 

‘How shall [bear my pain?’ I said to 
Luty Lalworth. “Isthere no heip two be 
looked for?” 

“None,” answered her ladyship. “Others 
have suifered. I[twanoid story, Gabriel, 
nan’ mispiaeed love and bitter pain! ’— 
and she sighed deepiy. “[s is net.” she 
said, ater a pause, as terrible as if you had 
heard that she was demi; itis not so bad 
wthe chill horror of death, Remember— 
she ix living.” 

Had she ever suffered, I wondered, this 

eautiful laiv whose Life seemed to be one 
long course of prosperity? Had she loved 
some one and lost hum or her by death ? 

Perhaps in the future,” she went on, 
“you may find comfort, ‘rabriel. There is 
aways the reward that attends resignation 
and patience.”’ 

As she said the words, I seemed sucdidenly 
to understand her better than I had ever 


done to read aright the neble nature that | 


oui suffered in heroic silenee. Hitherto she 
nawi been to me the embodiment of happi- 
ness; now I knew instinctively that she hz 
suffered keenly. 

She soothed me with the most kind and 
tender words, 
[ worshipped her now. 

~Whacs shall [ do’ [ asked her, after a 
time, “E will be guided entirely by yoa.”’ 

She rettected for a few moments, and her 
tae was tll of pain. 

“You ask tor my adviee, Gabriel.’” she 
sai: “and [ will give itto you. [:t will be 
hard to toiiow. [I knew. You must keep 
away trom Lanty Mar. for a time at lewst.”” 

[ wanted & be quite sure of my future. 

“Lp would be useless, [ sup . for me to 
work hari and try w win her, Ladév Lul- 
wort . e 

“Quite mselows, Gabrie! 
aer gaamfian, wold nev 


The eur, who is 
se hear of the alli- 


mee, Try to fomget her until vou have so 
far cone ered vomr love thac it ceuses tApauim 
von. [ taink she w eoing awav with Lady 


Pethum ‘or some weeks 
Then [ loeked up in wonder. for two hot 
ws Mt Gaon Dem ber Ladvship’s eves on 
my Aamis, 
T hut gone oat from Lady Mar’s presence 


mei oof tie most miserable men uncer the 
sun: bat atera time [ did met fel w da 


ected, True. mv love was lost to tre. and 
fe would bea Dlamk: but TE could net be 
nsensibie 3 the creut Kinmdmess and afte 
won of Luivy Lalworth [t was wonderfy! 
™ #e how maeh she cured for me. T ha? 
tone netiing whatever t deserve such love 
ses, 





both Ge Gpetps 
‘Ne lowe is ever to be despised, Gabrie!, 
wu her Leivsitip, “me matter free whom it 
“ies Mil Vou Must mever wir again that 
vou ar alone im the word. or that vou are 
wtlomed Thuve a true affection fr vou, 
und am interested im all that concerns vou. 
Prva Oe beuve and leud a noble, gsetz! lise 
ne sae of the greut love L bear vou, 
‘Why do vo love me’ [ asked, im pet. 
wusiy. “You have alwuvs been Kinder tw 
duu any one eise in the worli Why w 


or 


T3e* 


le Woe tere crew x fer as she answered 


Mi TO Tt many rears since—thut 
ong be —. voved ome ome very much, 
anit Lare Like ne I loved That is 
wav E lowe row,” 
os te Hn and T was quite content. 
tinate the iInffmence that a noble 
ind Low ng woman Bus over 3 man? Fad 
ae desmur in whieh [ had lett Laty May's 
presence continaed, I should in all probe 
J1ity agave gone to whut is culled “the bud.” 
uuty Eniworth sive? me. She gave me 
*mething w live fhr—she gave me a new 
west for ite. [ could never ope w win ny 
Sati Lost lowe: but possessing the afee 
ten and confidence of Lady Lulworth, my 


les 
aatl 


"nae not be void of good. 
l rwith @heurt till of graci Stusle: i 
it was anderstood between us chee I oon) 


not to cail again at Helme House until La | 
iy Mav had departed pay her promised | 
“sit, 1 anew tigt the countess would rea 
pect tue confidence I bad placed in her, and 


[ had always loved her, but 


. 

Lett 
ety cape & 
: 
rie Af : 
fie seetis f 


~Youn have 

You must takea soon. We are go 
ing to Helmhbhurst Manor next week. Come 
either with usor after us for 2 few days 


The marquis will spare you, I am 

I agreed wo the proposal onl 
and a week later saw me at 
nor, which was in Kent, and not 
the sea. Lord and Lady Laiw 
asnal, very kind to me—no ome of the 
eould have had a warmer welcome. 
ear! toid me that he was ite see me 
looking a ill, and her lac ip sid that » 
week with Rose and Ra would do more 
for me than anything eise. 

I have cause t remember that visit to 
Heimhurst Manor. Thethird day 
stay there was aday never w be 
by me. I reme i 


: 


Zi 


morning © gatner seme flowers for her ls 
dyship. I took them to her with the dew 
How little I dreamed 


lying fresh on them. 
chan of what was te happen before sunset! 
Breakfast was late that morning ; and, after 
it was over, the ear! asked forthe n 

‘ra, without which no day was completeto 


The breaktaat room at the Manor House 
looked on to a pretty old-fashioned 


liked the room because it was quiet, and one 
could do or say anything im it without fear 
of being overheard or seen. There were 
three large windows on one side of the 
apartment which were framed with climb 
ing plants covered with biossoms. I men- 
tiem these details because they are im 

on my mind and net one will ever be for- 
gotten by me. Quite atthe end ofthe gar- 
den, near some peach trees, stood a row of 
beehives. Her ladyship had a comfortable 
lounging chair placed in one of the window- 
recesses; and there she spent long hours 
watching the bees and butterflies amongst 
the flowers. 

She was sitting there on this mo 
when the ne rs were ht in. 

The earl gave her those which he thought 
would interest her, and she passed them 
me with a smile. 

“I am too lazy this morning even to read 
for myself,’ she suid. “You must read t 
me, Gabriel.” 

earl was busy with the morning 
r. 
began w read some fashionable news 
whieh | imagimed would please her lady- 
ship. 

I remember that she had been toying 
with one of the dowers [I had brought for 
her, and it wus still lyimg om her knee. 

Hler beuutiful tace, in its grave serenity, 
was peaceful as it was not wo be for long af 
terwuard. 

Suddenly the earl, making « great rustle 
with his uewspaper, said : 

“Hilary, there is sad news from your old 
hore.” 

“From my old home ?* she eehoed. “Do 
you mean Weidhome ?” 

“No,” he replied—~ Barton Abbey.” 

l Saw 4 strange tremor pass over her face, 
and ber eyes open wide,and ber hands seek 
euch other. 

“To be sure, Godfrey,” she marmured 
Barton Abbey is part of my old home—t 
is so Very near it What is the news from 
there ? ‘ 

He did mot metice the change in her voles; 
bas I dict. 

“L will reud the paragraph,” said the earl. 
“Its headed “Lerrtbie Acvidens in Tyrol. 

‘Our readers will be grieved to hear of 
a terrible acvident by whieh two of our 
countrymen have met with a violent death 
The two sons of Lord Ardean of Barton Ab 
bey—Jobn, the elder and heir. and the 
younger, whe had luwely reeeived an ap 
peintimeént im the Civil Service, were travel 
mag with a guide im Tyrol. Against the ad- 
vice of exXperteneed men, they pecsisted in 
going Ov an unknown reute fed one vil- 
lage to ameshber. The guaie with them re 
menstruced, and wus dismissed OF bis en 
plerers The consequence of ths 88 a 
Linuivined proceeding was that they TUS 
their way im deseending a mouncun and f 


over a previpicn. For a few hours 2° = 
ety was felt om their aceuunt: ‘oo pee 
ryguroe 


tiends becume anxivus amd 4 
search wus instituted. Fer wre 
was unavailing; bat a6 lemgth weir 
were tound, sv mutilused, however. © 
Gad! thug it was with diffkeulty casi to<} 
ree ig The effect upon cae i we 
when he was infoemed by wiex™’= 
acvident, wus so terrifie thut be YS. 


dars = 

vies 
by tbe 
wer 


: : ; w 
with a Gs of ; vy whieh proves oe 
afew hours. ey Loa + wage” a 


is so remeorsel eus off DF tae 
Death, Our rp &. will re 


se —— a a 
Laer gy amd oY Capean Les® 
arlisle, who was killed im 4 ralwar is 
dent. Hud he beem liv ne Wet 
next of kin, have A woe — 
estute : but aa C in. Caclnie. — cv 
—— itl ~t Lord eee 
2 "* : 4 
and his nest of kin. Phis weclie Se 
bos thrown a 2 we sueuety- 
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earl was held in esteem, and his sons 
guve every of being accom 
‘nen. It is to be hoped that this 


acci- 
dent will serve as & W to those of our 
«ountrymen who feel inclined to 


se 
with the services of a guide in those of 
eet wheres guide is most required.’ 


i 


»utside one could hear the murmur of the 
hoes, the faint rustling of the leaves as the 
<ummer wind stirred them, the loud, jubi- 


iant chorus of the birds. 

“\ terrible accident, indeed!” said the 
earl. “But what fool ,imprudent 4 
men! Nothing seems to teach people wis- 
dom. Last year several Englishmen lost 
their lives in the same way.” 

still no one answered him, and he turned 
to the newspaper again to see if there was 
any more news on the same a 

“Ah! he added, “there isa leading arti- 

cle upon the accident! I will read it to 
you, Hilary; you will be interested.” 
’ She had made one movement—she had | 
turned her faceto the window so that he 
could not see it; but I did. When shall I 
forget the fear, the horror,the wonder I saw 
there? TI gazedat her in terror; and she, 
finding that I was "es her, laid one 
tnger on her white lips in token of si- 
lence. 

The earl read on. 

Isaw the golden head drop lower and 
lower. What was the matter? I won- 
dered. 

Suddenly she caught my hand. Hers 
was as cold as death and trembled violently, 
and her lips framed the words—“Save me!” 
—but I could scarcely hear them. 

“What do you think of that, Hilary ?’’ 
asked the earl in an indifferent tone, which, 
in that tragical moment, with my kind ben- 
efactress’s white face drooping lower and 
lower, ag upon me. 

I spoke for her. I saw that she was quite 
incapable of speech herself; and I began to 
discuss the accident with him, hoping she 
would have time to recover. But no; the 
pallor on her face deepened, and a look of 
horror crept into hereyes. Shetried to save 
herself. saw her clutch the arin of the 
chair; and then, with a low cry, she fell 
with her face upon the ground. 

I shall never forget the ear)]’s fright—how 


he sprang from his chair and her with 
tondies and caressing words. 

“My darling—Hilary—my dearest wife, 
what is the matter? She has fainted, Ga- 


briel ; and I never knew her to faint before. 
Ring the bell!” 

“I will, if you wish it,’’ I said; ‘‘but per- 
haps it would be better not to call the ser- 
vants—they make so much fuss. She will 
be better if you lay her down.” 

He laid her on the cones but it wee some 
time before Lady Lulworth opened her eyes 
again. The fainting-it ated 80 teeny om 
the earl grew alarmed, and wanted to send 
tor help; but I had a conviction that her 
ladyship would not like to be seen in her 
»resent helpless state. It was strange; but 
her thoughts and desires always seemed 
plain to me, and I had an idea that I under- 
stood her better than any one else. 





When she moved, she said to me: 

“J have been very ill, Gabriel; I do not 
remember that I have ever felt so ill.’’ 

It seemed to me that sheclungto me more 
than to the earl, who wasin great distress 
about her. 


“My dearest Hilary,’’ he said, ‘I cannot | who lived there very well indeed, 
ied T 


have been on your 


tell you how alarm 
the years that we have | 


account. During 
been married I haVe never seen 
before. What was the cause of it ?” 
She tried to rouse herself and speak care- | 
lessly; but I saw how great the effort was. | 
She laughed, and I turned aside, for I did | 
not care to see such a smile on her white 
lips. 
MNo,”" she answered; “I am not given to 
fainting asarule. Once before—no, twice 
in my life before this—I completely lost iny 
senses, and felt sure that I shoulddie. The 
sensation is not a pleasant one.”’ 

““W hat caused it, Hilary ?’’ asked the earl, 
anxiously. 
“The heat, perhaps, or the strong odor of 
the flowers—I cannot tell ; but youneed not | 
be anxious about me, Godfrey—I am better 

now.”’ 
While she spoke, she clung to my hand 


leave her even for one moment. The earl 
made her drink some wine; and presently 
she rose from the couch where he had laid | 
her and walked to the window. 

‘‘How lovely the morning is!’’ she said. | 
“I think I shall go out.” 

The earl took out his watch. 

“It will be the best thing for you,”’ he 
returned. “I can join you in an hour and 
a half from now. The steward is coming 
over to see me this morning, for I made an 
appointment with him. Gabriel, you will 
look after Lady Lulworth; take her as far | 
as the ruins, and I will join you there.”’ 

I was delighted; and, when Lady Lul- 
worth felt sufficiently recovered, we set 
out. 

She trembled still and seemed searcely | 
able to walk. 

“It would have been better for you to 
have had the carriage,’ I said. ‘‘You are 
not well enough to walk.” 

“I want to talk to you,” she answered— 


“to be alone with you, Gabriel; that is why | 
| win her if I had either money or position. 


I came out.” 

We walked on to the ruins—they were 
not very far off—the ruins of an old abbey 
from which Helmhurst took its name—a 
beautiful, picturesque spot. 

We sat 
under the shade of some aspen-trees. 

She was still clinging to my hand,but did 
not 


speak. 
I could not think it was all physical suf- 


as though she could not bear that I_ should | 
| 


| mistaken. 


' As it is, I have either. 


own near a inurmuring stream, | 


was any great trouble waiting for him that 
cast its shadow before it.” 

“Why do you say that, Gabriel ?’’ she 
asked, with startled eyes. “What trouble 
can be waiting for him?” 

“I do not know. I judge from his face 
and manner. He has always seemed to me 
like a man over whom a most un y fate 
hovered. He will love un y, per- 


“He loves Lady May,” she said, gently. 
‘“‘What a curious problem life is—what a 
a puzzle!’’ she went on thoughfully. “He 
loves her, and he is in a position now to 
marry her if she likes him. What a won- 
derful thing if, after all,she should be Lady 
Ardean !’’ 

“Why would it be so wonderful?’ I 
asked ; and she seemed to be slightly con- 


fused. 

“T cannot forget that accident,’’ she said, 
evading my question. “Have you ever 
heard ame fore 80 — whole family 
sw a — er and sons? Tell ine, 
Gabriel.” 

‘Yes, I have heard of similar cases,’’ I re- 
plied. 

An expression of relief came over her 


“Then you do not think it is a special in- 
terposition of Providence in this case; do 
you, Gabriel ?”’ 

I did not understand her, and she did not 
explain; but she clung to me. 

@ seemed—I could not tell why—to find 
comfort and support with me. 

We sut in silence for quite half an hour, 
and then I found that her thoughts still 
ran on the accident, for she said— 

“JT wonder ifthe new Lord Ardean will 
come to see us.”’ 

I fancied that she would like to discuss 
the family, as her heart seemed full of 
them. 


“Did you know very much of the Ar- 
deans, Lady Lulworth ?’’ I asked. 
I found that I had guessed rightly, for 


she turned to me with an air of unutterable 
relief. 

“Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘we were most inti- 
mate. At one _" my aunt, Lady Kil- 
more and Lady Ardean were like two sis- 
ters. We visited constantly, and Lady Ar- 


| tended to 


times to love than to 
be blessed with most fervent ofan- 
other woman!” 

But her head drooped and the pallor came 


“In all the world Ido not think there {s 
any one 80 as I am.” 
he, the loved wife of an earl, one of the 


“Iam so un Gabriel!’ she said. 


leaders of the fashionable world,the mother 
of lovely children, one of the most lar 
woman in England—she un f° What 
could be the reason? I had a suspi- 
cion that her ess wasin some meas- 
ure connected the Ardeans. 

Seeing how ill she looked, I st ly ad- 
vised hie to yetnen to the haus bheteee the 
earl joined us. 

Later in the day it did not surprise me to 
hear that she was very ill and could not 
leave her room. The earl looked grave and 
anxious. I spent the afternoon w 
and Ru. 

On the morning following Lord Lulworth 
said to me: 

“Gabriel, Tam greatly distressed about 
Lady Lulworth; she does not seem to be 
any better. I will wait patiently for a day 
or two; and then if she does not improve, 
will send for Sir James Harman.” 

Two days passed and still the countess 
was unable to leave her bed. The earl 
could bear the anxiety no longer, and sent 
to London for the celebrated physician. 

During those days of suspense Lord Lul- 
worth seemed to depend upon me. I did 
everything for him answered his letters, at- 
is accounts, saw the steward,and 
made myself useful to the earl in many 
ways. 

He said to me one morning: 

“Gabriel, how true that passage is—‘ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt 
find it after many days’! How little I 
thought when I met you with Lady Lul- 
worth and said that I should like to send you 
to school, that you would one day be as a 
son to me!”’ 

I told him how pleased and happy I was 
that I could be of some use to h in. The 
more I saw of Lord Lulworth the more I 
admired his noble character; and I loved 
him as I would have loved a father. 

He sat talking to me while Sir James was 
with Lady Lulworth. He looked wretched 
and ill at ease. ; 

“There is one thing certain,’’ he said, as ho 
turned to move away. “If anything went 
wrong with my beloved wife it would kill 
me.”’ 

And I knew that he spoke the truth. 

A few hours later the earl sought me 
again. He looked distressed and anxious. 

“Gabriel,” he said, “I want to speak to 
you about something I cannot understand. 
I must talk to some one, my heart is so full 
and heavy. Sir James has m some time 
with Lady Lulworth, and he assures mo 
that physically there is nothing the imatter 





dean was very kind tome. She died a few 
years after my marriage; and I think that 
her death was the greatest sorrow Lady Kil- 
more has had." 

“You knew the late lord then, and both 
his sons ?"’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered—‘‘and I may say 
all his relatives. I spent a great deal of 
time at Barton Abbey. It is a grand old 
place, Gabriel, and I——Well, I know those 
I loved 
the Ardeans.”’ 

“Tt was a great shock to you then to hear 


ou faint | of their sad death.” 


' 





“Yes, it was a terrible shock,” she re- | 


plied. 
“Was it that which caused you to faint?’’ 
I asked, wondering at my own temerity. 


with her, but that she has had some great 


measure to e 

is Sir James's , 
my arm and looked at me pt ‘And 
you, Godfrey—what do you Think?’ she 


tells me she 


a secret in her life unknown 


away my words. ‘That 
I said. She clutched 


There was 


r. you 
 dieyenet + <~ an 
has’ hed 


secret from i” 
ricel? The 
a terrible mental 


not and will not believe it!” 


must be so, that her lad must have a 
secret in her life. 
“T hope,” he said, “she will soon be bet- 


ter. I am most anxious about her, Gabriel 
You can do nothing to help 
but we must try between us 
and to cheer her. I shall 
come atte e for a +4 ey ° 
The strangest thing to me that t 
of Rose and Ru makes her worse instead of 
better. 

This morning, thinking to cheer her, I 
took little Ru into her room, and she 
caught him in her arms and cried over him 
until I thought her heart would break. ‘My 
little son !’ that was all she said ; but she re- 
peated it n and again, with such 
that I oould scarcely bear to bear it. 
is nothing wrong with the children is there 
Gabriel? They are well and a 

It was a relief to be able to sa I felt 
quite sure of that; nothing ailed the sturd 
Iittle darlings. So the earl left me, and 
had found inyself quite unable to give him 
one word of comfort. 

That afternoon my dear benefactress came 
down stairs; but she was so cruelly altered 
that even I, who knew her so 1, could 
scarcely recognize her. Her face was mar- 
ble white and her eyes wero dim and sunk- 
en. 

“You look surprised, Gabriel,’’ she said— 
and I found that the sweet musical ring had 
gone from her volcoe. “You find that m 
illness had changed ime. Sodoes Lord Lul- 
worth.” 

“It had changed you so much that I 
should scarcely have known you,’'I replied; 
but now [hope you will let me do all Inm 
power to help you to get well. I wish 
could give you some of my robust health, 
Lady Lulworth. Except when I was guite 
a little boy, I never remember to have Toon 
ill in my life.”’ 

Our eyes met, and the same thought oc- 
curred, I know, to both of us—the memory 
of the time when she had come to see me and 
had kissed me with such passionate love. 





shock which has completely unnerved her. 
Now, whatshbock can she possibly have had? 
I know of nothing that could trouble or dis- 
tress her; and she has, Lain sure, no secrets 
from me. It may seem strange to vou, per- 
haps, that I speak to you on such a subject ; 
but I must confide in some one. The truth 
is, Gabriel, Sir James says the shock is kill- 


Her face flushed and mine grew 6 with 
the memory of it. No other words 
between us but each knew the other's 
thoughts. What was it that seemed to bind 
me to her in this strange, bewildering fash- 
ion? 
[TO BK CONTINURD. ] 
_— ee, 








ing her.”’ 

I cannot tell how it was, but my thoughts 
turned at once to the day on which he had 
read to her the accountof the terrible calam- 
ity which had befallen the Ardean family. 
She had never been the same since then. I 


LEGENDS oF THER Wreppino-Rino.—In 
the days well known to history as “once 


| upon a time,’’ a certain noble Roman youth 


did not like to tell him #0; but I felt quite | 


sure in my own mind, remembering all that 


“Yes, it was that, and nothing else. T did | has passed, that the shock was occasionca by 
that news. 


not know #0 much ofthe sons; they were 


quite children when I lived with my aunt. | 


Very nice children they were, 
young for me to remember very much of 
them. I did not know much, either, of Cy- 
ril.’’ 

Then she sighed deeply, as deeply as 
though she had a world of sorrow on her 
mind. It struck me that she had brought 
me with her to tell me something; but 
either she had changed her mind or I was 
She was quite unlike herself; 
even her face was altered ; it hafl a pinched, 

d look, as though she had suffered 
inconceivable pain. 

‘“(Gabriel,”’ she said to me, suddenly, 
“does it ever make you envious when you 
hear of the good fortune of others?”’ 

“No, I do not think so, Lady Lulworth,” 
I answered. : 

“For instance,”’ she went on, ‘“‘would you 
like to be in Lord Ardean’s place—Cyril’s,I 


“oft 


| mean ?’’ 


“Yes—for one thing,’ I replied. 


were Lord Ardean, there is no power on 


earth that would induce me to give up the 
hope of winning Lady May. If 1 were Lord 


| Ardean, I would do it.”, 


“Would you?” she said, witha wistful 
look on her face. 

“That is the only reason why,I envy him. 
I have no other, I do not care much for 


but too | 


| 


“Perhaps,’’ I said, “Sir James is mistaken. 
Even the very cleverest of doctors make mis- 
takes at times.”’ 

The earl shook his head, sadly. 

“No, Gabriel; I hoped for that. I told 
him it was lpentite she could have re- 
ceived a shock without my knowledge; but 
he persisted in declaring that there wus 
nothing physically wrong—that she had a 
low nervous fever hanging over her which, 
if it really fastened upon her,might be fatal, 
and that nothing buta great and _ torrible 
shock to the nervous systern could have 
brought about such a state of health. It is 
most extraordinary. For along time we 
have had no illness or death in our fainily ; 


| everything has been peaceful and prosper- 


| ous with us, 


wealth or position, but I care very much | 


about winning the only woman I shall ever 
love.” ' 
“And you would win her if you were 


Lord Ardean ?”’ 
“Yes, or Lord Any-one-else. I would 


I ain of lowly birth 
and I have no money or land. It would 
seem to me like a robbery to ask such agirl 
as Lady May,the heiress of Chesney Manor, 
to marry me.” 

“You—you pierce my heart?’’ she cried. 
“J cannot bear it? You must not say—— 


| Gabriel you pierce my heart!”’ 


I looked at her in wonder. What had I 


mv and I knew by experience that fora said that should grieve her so? 
mind diseased 


there is no remedy so sooth- 
ing as the sounds and signs of Nature, 


| 


“Dear Lady Lulworth, I did not mean to 
pain you—I had no such thought?” I 


I do not know of a single care 
that Lady Lulworth can have upon her 
mind. I have always thought her one of 
the happiest women in England.” 

“And sol believe she is,’ I replied ; then 
remembering her own words to me, I hesi- 
tated. 

“T asked Sir Jammes,’’ continued the earl, 
“if I should take her abrowl; and he said 
nothing would avail her except Om of 
mind. Peace of mind, Gabriel! Can 
you imagine such words applied to my 
wife ?”’ 

“T cannot indeed ; but have you spoken 
to her ladyship?”’ 

“Yes; but Sir James told me to be very 
careful. He said that very little excite- 
ment would bring ona severe attack of 
brain-fever, and that that would, in her 
state, prove fatal; so I was compelled to be 
very cautious. She asked me _ herself 
what Sir James had said; and for some 
time I parried the question. But she grew 
nervous. *‘Why do you nottell me?’ she 
said. ‘Am I going to die?’ Then I told 
her the doctor though her pain was more 
mental than physical. I was frightened, 
Gabriel,at the effect produced by my words, 
‘Mental,’ she repeated. ‘Does he mean, 
Godfrey, that I Save something on m 
mind—a secret? Is that what he means?’ 
Her face grew so pale and she trembled so 


was deeply engaged in the excitement of a 
game of ball. The oceasion was an iniport- 
ant one to him, for it was his wedding feast, 
but the play made him careless of a treasure 
that he ought to have guarded with the 
greatest affection. He took off his wedding- 
~~ placed it upon the figure of a statue 
of Venus, to remnain there until he should 
want it again. When, however, a few hours 
after he wished to take it, he found to his 
dismay that the stony hand had become 
clenched, #0 that it was impossible to re- 





move the ring. He now had to pay the pen- 
alty of his rashness, for he was constantly 
haunted by the figure, which kept whisper- 
ing in his ear, “Embrace me; I am Venus, 
whom yon have wedded. I shall never re- 
store your ring.’’ The wretched youth con- 
tinued to be followed by this disagreeable 
companion until, afler much difficulty, he 
was able, with the assistance of a priest, to 
force the goddess to relinquish the ring, and 
then only was the young man free. This le- 
gend ix widely spread, and has been popu- 
lar under varied forms; in some of these the 
Virgin Mary takes the place of Venus, and 
the owner of the ring having, by placing it 
upon the finger of a statue, become the 
trothed of the virgin, is obliged to renounce 
the world and enter a monastery. In an- 
other version a certain priest, desiring to 
enter the marriage state, seeks a license 
from the Pope, who grants his request on 
condition that he shall first conciliate St. 
Agnes, who was not only the patroness of 
his own church, but the special preserver 
of virginal chastity, by placing on the fin- 


_ ger of an image an emerald ring, sent for 


violently that 1 was oompelled in some | 


the purpose by the sovereign Pontiff him- 
self. The priest does as he is directe, and 
laces the ring on the fourth finger of the 
gure, but his astonishment is great when 
the hand which had been pat forward to re- 
ceive the is returned to its original po- 
sition. Atte to withdraw the ring are 
ineffectual, the unfortunate priest real- 
izes the disagreeable truth that he is con- 
tracted to St. Agnes, and can marry no one 
else. These stories are peculiarly interest- 
ing as exhibiting the feeling which was uni- 
versally entertained in old times, that wed- 
ding and betrothal rings possessed an in- 
herent and powerful value in themselves, a 
belief which still lingers in some places. 
eee 
Silence is the severest criticisin, 
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At her window dhe is sitting, 
Litde basy bright coqeette ; 
She is sitting, Enitting, knitting, 

Ever at « sulstic net. 
Wearing it in laughter, blushes, 
And delicious nods and suties, 
Tones as soft as notes of thrushes, 
And a thousand nameless wiles. 


Takecare, wy bewitching neighbor, 
Take care that you do not get, 

At the end ofall your labor, 
Tangied in your subtie net. 


ALIFE’S MISTAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THAT LIVES,” 
“THE FATAL LILIES,” “WIFK IN 
NAME ONLY,” “WHICH LOVED 
HIM BEAT,’ ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER XX.—[CONTINUED. } 


YOME one came to say that Lady Lulworth 
was wanted and I was lef alone. Just 
at that moment I heard the voice of lit- 

tle Ru crying out: 

“Gabriel, come here; 1 want you?” 

I knew tho children were at play on the 
lawn, and I went. Every time I saw Lady 
May her beauty struck me afresh. On this 
morning she looked fairer than ever in the 
simple, white morning dress which showed 
every line of her graceful figure. 

I took courage. I knew she wastrue as 
stee!; 1 would ask her herself if what I had 
heard was true. 

“Wait a little while, Ru," Isaid; ‘I want 
to k to Lady May.” 

She had not seen me, asthe child had 
called to me from the other end of the lawn. 
She was standing undera cedar, singing, 
and I thought of the lines: 


**A voloe by the cedar tree, 

In the meadow under the Hall! 

Bhe is singing anair that in known to me, 
A passionate ballad, gallant and ar: 
Singing aione In the morning of life 
In the happy morning of life and of May."' 


Surely the poet's Maud was no fairer than 
the girl before me, No wonder that the 


are! I cannot think what I have done to 
“You will never know,” I replied. 
“Then I have done " she said, 
ulckly. “TI tIhad. I knew that 
Pad. You must me what it is, Ga 
briel.”’ 
“] have nothing to tell!" I cried, in des- 


I did not know how long my strength or 
courage would last—each moment was new 
torture tome. IfI could but have thrown 
myself upon my knees before her and told 
her the truth, that I had dared to love her! 
But honor stood between her and ine. 

“TI do not understand you, Gabriel," said 
Lady May. “Youare not just. You tell 
me plainly that I have done something, but 
you do not tell me what it is. I insist upon 

nowing.”’ 

How oould I tell her that she had stolen 
my heart by her beauty and her speech? 
Not one word must I say ; therefore I stood 
silent, and she looked at me with pained 


eyes. 
“Will you not tell me what I have done 
to you, Gabriel?" she persisted. 
1 dared not tell her what she had done. T 
stood before her not venturing to raise my 





| 








young lover went nwlover her, and slew | 


him who would have parted ther. 

Suddenly Lady May saw me, and the 
aweet song died on her lips; her eyes fell 
and a flush passed over her face. 

“Mr. Holmes!" she said, “I thought it was 
Ru.” 

“Are you sorry that it was not Ru?" I 
asked. 

“No. Why should Ibe? Tam _ pleased 
to see you.” 

But she did not look at me; her eyes 
were fixed upon the grass. I knew that if 
I waited I should lose all my courage; and 
I aaid to myselfthat it was better to end my 
snspense at once. IT dared not take her 





| 


hand as 1 should have done once, for I had | 


grown afraid of her. 

“Lady May I want to ask you aquestion ; 
and Iam notsure whether you will think 
me presumptuous and refuse to answer it, 
or whether you will be sorry for me, and 
tell me the truth.”’ 

She raised her head with the proud, yrace- 
ful gesture which always fascinated ine. 

“If I speak at all, it will be totell the 
truth,’ she replied, ‘Ask what you like.” 

“Every body is saying that you have prom- 
isd to marry Lord Aberdale. Is it true?” 

“Do people say that?" she asked. 

“Yes, the unlon is spoken of everywhere, 
and every one seerns pleased at it. IT knew 
that I ought not to ask you such a question, 
that it is a breach of etiquette; but ] cannot 
help it, Lady May. Tell me—thatI may 
know—the best or the worst.” 

“Tt is false,’’ she answered promptly, no- 
ticing the hesitaney in my speech. “There 
is not one word of truth in it. But why are 
you 80 agitated ?"” 

Ah, why? I did not dare to tell her the 
reason. | stood silent until I had regained 
ny composure, 

“Why are you so different with me, Ga- 
briel!"’ she went on. ‘We were like broth- 
erand sister once, and that not so long 
ago; now you are so changed, so cold, so 
ro s) unlike your usual self. Why is 
ie" 


I did not answer; words were on my lips, 
but I dared not utter them. I must stifle 





my passionate love; I must not let her | 
know of it, I said to myself. I must not | 


stretch out a hand to win her. It would be 
as base as though IT stole her ladyship’s dia- 
monds. 

Colder and prouder grew the beautiful 
face, and | saw a quiverof pain on the sweet 
lips. I could have died of ny own anguish 
but honor kept me dumb. 

“What have IT done to you, Gabriel ?” she 
asked; and there was a sharp ring of pain 
in her voice. “Why have you changed—to 
me? I wish you would tell me.” 

“T have not changed,” I replied; and my 
voice was both changed and unnatural. “I 
could not change—io vou.”’ 

“But you have, Gabriel. You are not at 
allthe same. You avoid where you used 
to seek me, you are silent where you once 
delighted to talk. 
tell me if it is not so." 

I dared not look at her; if 1 had done so 
my secret would have been told by my 
eyes. 





} 
| 


| 


miserable face, lest she should read the 
truth therein. 

“J cannot tell you!” I cried at last. “You 
have done nothing to me that you could 
help. If I have been blind and mad, Lady 
May, it is not your fault. You have been 
an angel of kindness and goodness to me 
all my life, and I am not worthy of it!’ 

She cam. nearerto me, and said, ina 
voice that trembled slightly— 

“Then, if I have done oe to you, 
Gabriel, ifI have always been kind and 

od, why are you changed to me? Why 
tho you speak in this way—why turn your 
face from me—why look so sad, so wretch- 
ed? Tell me; forgetthe years that have 
passed Gabriel, the years that have made a 
inan of you and a woman of ime. Try to 


think of me as though we were children 
” 


= 


She laid her hand for asecond on mine, 
and the gentle touch maddened me. Iam 
afraid I shook off the dainty, white hand; I 
was reckless, desperate, mad for the mo- 
ment. Was ever inan so tempted? There 
wis creeping into my hearta stronger con- 
viction that she was not so indifferent to me 
as I had once believed. She did not look 
like a proud beauty or a victorious coq uette; 
there were both pain and sorrow in her 
face, 

She started when I drew away my hand, 
and sighed deeply, I cannot tell howl 
controled the longing I had to clasp her in 
my arins, I felt that I must go. A few 
minutes more, and I should have forgotten 
the resolution IT had formed. 

“You are angry with me, Gabriel,’ she 
said; “but I cannot imagine why. You 
think, perhaps, that I have py 
Lord Aberdale. I have not. Not one false 
word has passed my lips. I have never 
misled him, even by a look. I know you 
are angry because of him." 

Wasthis the proud beauty, the queen of 
London society, speaking in this gentle, al- 
most tender fashion to me, concerned be- 
cause she thought she had vexed me? I 
told myself that I must go quickly, before 
I betrayed myself. 

“You could not vex me, Lady May,” I 
answered ; “vou have never vexed me in 
your life. T have been blind and mad; 
now I must pay for iny folly. That is 
all.” 

She came nearer to me. 

“Gabriel,” she said, inalow whisper, “you 
inay think what you like of me, but I shall 
never marry any one I do not love.” 

Tturned away with some despairing words 
on iy lips. I dared not look at the beauti- 
ful face again, the sweet, pleading eyes and 
the quivering lips. I was unnerved. In 
my heart I bade farewell to the beauty 
“greater than woman ever wore,”’ to the 
dainty hands I should never touch again, to 
the dark eyes that should look into mine no 
more, to the sweet quivering mouth I should 
never kiss. IT must go, and never again 
look upon the loveliness that was fatal to 
ine, 

“Teannot explain myself,’ I answered. 
“TT have a secret, and I must not tell it to 
you.” 

A faint smile rippled over her lips. 

“Suppose, Gabriel,”’ she said, shyiy, “that 
I know it?" 

Heaven help mo! Surely no temptation 
could be greater than this! 

“You cannot know it, Lady May; no one 
knows it. I have never even dared to whis- 
per itto my own heart;" and in that mo- 
ment I formed the resolution that, cost what 


it might, I would see hernomore. “Tmust | 


ask you to forgive ime," I added, “for my 
abruptness, and I must ask you to excuse 
ine. Tam going out this morning with the 
marquis, and I——" 

She turned away, coldly. Ah me, if she 
could but have understood! 

In another minute I should have looked 
my last upon her.” My utter hopelessness 
made me reckless. I went up to her and 


took her hand; I bent over it and kissed jt | 


with the passion of despair. She was look- 
ing at me, and there was something in her 


eyes, I scarcely know what, neither invita- | 
tion nor defianed, something sweet and sub- | 


tle, which thrilled my whole frame and set 


Tok me in the face and | my heart beating madly, something that 


made ine stoop and kiss her lips—I would 

have given my life for that one moment of 

bliss—and then I moved away. ; 
Whether she was pleased or angry I did 


“There,” she said, bitterly—“you do not | notknow. I went from the light and bright- 


even look at me; and vet you say you are 
not ! Why will you not look at me 
when I bid you, haga 

“I dare not. A man cannot look long at 
the sun without injuring his eves." 

“But | am not tue sum. How cruel you 


ness to the coldness and silence where she 


was not. The kiss was my farewell. I had | 


had one moment of supreme bliss, and now 
I thought life was over for me. 

Lady May went back to the house—little 

tuhwllon: since disappeared—and I sought 


g 
fell from my eyes. I forgot everything 
| jah that I had kissed her lips and had lost 


her. 

did time pass? I heard no longer 
ama sweet voices of the children at 
play. I was alone in my desolation and de- 
spair. No, notalone. A light touch on my 
head, a sweet whisper, a gentle caress, and 
| I knew that my dear benefactress was with 


me, 
Then the thought of the oy pe’ years to 
' come, in which I should see y May no 
| more, brought the tears to iny eyes n. 

Her ladyship was wise as well as kind. She 
| let me sob out my grief; she did not speak; 
| but her hand lay like a gentle caress on my 
head. - 

“] shall always blame myself, Gabriel, 
she said after a time; “but for my careless- 
ness you would not have this pain to suffer. 
For my sake, and because it grieves me to 
see you suffer, try, my dear, to be comfort- 
ed. Tell me about your mistake.”’ 

“T cannot, Perhaps in time to come, when 
my pain has abated, I may—but not now.” 

You tell me that you have not spoken of 
love to her, Gabriel ?” 

“Yes,’’ I replied. 

‘Does she suspect that you care for her so 
much ?”’ 

I could not tell. I scarcely knew. Deep 
down in my own heart was a certain suspl- 
cion that she did care for me, and that, had 
our social positions been equal, I should 
not have to woo her quite in vain. I looked 
up at the beautiful face bending over me. 

‘How shall I bear my pain?’ I said to 
Lady Lulworth. “Isthere no help to be 
looked for?” 

‘““None,"’ answered her ladyship. ‘Others 
have suffered. Itisan old story, Gabriel, 
man’s misplaced love and bitter pain !’’— 
and she sighed deeply. “It is not,’’ she 
said, after a pause, ‘‘as terrible as if you had 
heard that she was dead; itis not so bad 
as the chill horror of death. Remember— 
she is living.’’ 

Had she ever suffered, I wondered, this 
beautiful lady whose life seemed to be one 
long course of prosperity? Had she loved 
soine one and lost him or her by death? 

“Perhaps in the future,’’ she went on, 
‘‘you may find comfort, Gabriel. There is 
always the reward that attends resignation 
and patience.”’ 

As she said the words, I seemed suddenly 
to understand her better than I had ever 
done to read aright the noble nature that 
had suffered in heroic silence. Hitherto she 
had been to me the embodiment of happi- 
ness; now I knew instinctively that she 





suffered keenly. 

She soothed me with the most kind and 
tender words, I had always loved her, but 
I worshipped her now. 

“What shall Ido?’ I asked her, after a 
time, “I will be guided entirely by you.” 

She reflected for a few moments, and her 
face was tull of pain. 

“You ask for my advice, Gabriel,’’ she 
said; ‘and I will give it to you. It will be 
hard to follow, I know. You must keep 
away from Lady May, for a time at least.’’ 

I wanted to be quite sure of my future. 

“It would be useless, I su pose, for me to 
work hard and try to win her, Lady Lul- 
worth ?” 

“Quite useless, Gabriel. The earl, whois 
her guardian, would never hear of the alli- 
ance. Try to forget her until you have so 
far conquered your love that it ceases tdpain 
you. I think she is going away with Lady 

’etham for some weeks.”’ ; 

Then I locked up in wonder, for two hot 





tears had fallen from her ladyship’s eyes on 
my hands. ; 
had gone out from Lady May’s presence 
one of the most miserable men under the 
sun; but aftera time I did not feel so de- 
ogee True, my love was lost to me, and 
ife would be a blank; but I could not be 
insensible to the great kindness and affec- 
| tion of Lady Lulworth. It was wonderful 
to see how much she cared for me. TI had 
done nothing whatever to deserve such love 
and kindness, 

No love is ever to be despised, Gabriel,”’ 
said her ladyship, “no matter from whoin it 
| comes ; and you must never say again that 
you are alone in the world, or that you are 

not loved. T have a true affection for you, 
and am interested in all that concerns you. 
| Try to be brave and lead a noble, useful life 
_ for the sake of the great love I bear you.” 
‘Why do you love me?” I asked, impet- 
uously. “You have always been kinder to 
! 3 than any one else in the world. Why is 
Wt? 

The noble face grew softer as she answered 
me, 

“I told you that many years si t 
long ago!}—I loved antne’ one cardia 
and you are like the one I loved. ~ That is 
Wie. sl 

I believed her, and I was quite 
Who can estimate the infuence that's noble 
and loving woman has over a man? Had 
the despair in which I had left Lady May's 
presence continued, I should in all pro 

vility have gone to what is called “the bad.”’ 

Lady Lulworth saved me, She gave me 
_ Something to live for—she gave me a new 
zest for life. I could never ope to win my 

beautiful lost love; but possessing the affeo- 

tion and confidence of Lady Lulworth, my 

days could not be void of : acts 

I left her with a heart full of; gratitude; and 

it was understood between us that I was 

yh call again at Helme House until La- 

‘y May had depsrted to pay her promised 

Visit. I knew that the countess would res- 
_ pect the confidence I had placed in her, and 















that my secret was earl wouta 
think I was busy, and would say 
“We shall see then, Gabriel,” said her 


I scareely remember how the ne 

days I received one or two nas 
from Lady Lulworth me how Rose 
and Ru missed me, how constantly she 
thought of mse, Saas, 65 lant, that Lady May 
was gone. Would I come as usual to sep 
them! 

said 


“You have been wor too 
the one. when I called A Helme 
“You have grown thin an €, Gabriel 
You must take a holiday —_ We are go 
ing to Helmhurst Manor next week. 
either with us or after us for a few 
The1 uis will spare you, I am sure.’ 

I te ae Feapeee only tee gladly: 
and a week later saw me at Helmhurst Me 
nor, which was in Kent, and not far trom 
the sea. Lord and Lady Lulworth w 
usual, very kind to me—no one of the house 
could have had a warmer welcome. 
earl told me that he was grieved to see 
looking 80 ill, and her ladyship said that 
week with Rose and Ru would do more 
for me than anything else. 

I have cause to remember that visit to 
Helmhurst Manor. Thethird da of my 
stay there was aday never to be fo 
by me. I reme r rising early fi the 
morning to gather some flowers for her le 
dyship. I took them to her with the dew 
lying fresh on them. How little I dreamed 
t of what was to happen before sunset! 
Breakfast was late that morning ; and, after 
it was over, the earl asked forthe n 

rs, without which no day was completeto 


The breakfast room at the Manor House 
looked on to a pretty old-fashioned Barden 
that was surrounded by a high wall on 
which grew magnificent fruit. Every one 
liked the room it was q and one 
could do or ro d hm my in it without fear 
of being over or seen. There were 
three large windows on one side of the 
apartment which were framed with climb 
ing plants covered with blossoms. I men- 
tion these details because they are im 
on my mind and not one will ever be for- 

»tten by me. Quite atthe end of the gar- 
den, near some ch t stood a row of 
beehives. Her ladyship had a comfortable 
lounging chair placed in one of the window- 
recesses ; and there she spent long hours 
watching the bees and butterflies amongst 
the flowers. 

She was sitting there on this morning— 
when the newspapers were brought in. 

The earl gave her those which he thought 
would interest her, and she passed them & 
me with a smile. 

“I am too lazy this morning even to read 
for myself,’ she said. ‘You must read & 
me, Gabriel.” 

The earl was busy with the morning 


%. 
PT began to read some fashionable news 
ag imagined would please her lady- 
ship. 

I remember that she had been toying 
with one of the flowers I had brought for 
her, and it was still lying on her knee. 

Her beautiful face, in its grave serenity, 
was peaceful as it was not to be for long at 
terward. 

Suddenly the earl, making a great rustle 
with his newspaper, said : 

‘ “Hilary, there is sad news from your old 
ome.’’ 

“From my old home ?” she echoed. “Do 
you mean Weldhome?” ; 

“No,” he replied—“Barton Abbey.” 

I saw a strange tremor pass over her face, 
and her eyes open wide,and her hands seek 
each other, 

“To be sure, Godfrey,” she murmured. 
“Barton Abbey is part of my old home—it 
is so very near it. What is the news from 
there ?”’ 

He did not notice the change in her voice 
but I did. ; 

“T will read the ph,”’ said the earl. 
“It is headed ‘Terrible Accident in Tyrol. 


“ «Our readers will be grieved to hear of 
a terrible accident by which two of > 
countrymen have met with a violent - 
The two sons of Lord Ardean of Barton ~ 
bey—John, the elder and heir, and 
younger, who had lately received an * 

intinént in the Civil Service, were a 
ng with a guide in Tyrol. Against the . 
vice of experienced men, they pe vile 

ing by an unknown route from one od 
nge to another. The guide with them 10 
monstrated, and was dismissed by oto 
ployers. The consequence of this rash 
ill-advised paseees was that they d fell 
their way in descending a mountain ane” 
over a precipice. For a few hours no their 
iety was felt on their account; then 
friends anxious and 4 ys it 
search was instituted. For seme. bodies 
was unavailing; but at length their by 
were found, so mutilated, however," 
fall that it was with difficulty that they oat 
recognized. The effect upon the ,) 
when he was by telegram © ised 
accident, was so terrific that he wai fatal is 
with a fit of apoplexy which prov tamil’ 
afew hours. Itisseldom that # whole i 4 i 
is so remorseleasly cut off by the Uri. 
Death. Our will remem 
melancholy and untimely death Lewis 
promising young officer, Captaay soc 

nible, whe wan ee in a uld, * 

dent. ‘ 
next of kin, have 
estate ; but as 
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gF8e 


ean, a distant 
and his next of kin. 
has thrown a gloom 
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son esteem, and hissons| ‘That was a most terrible ed declared, think : discon- | measure 
gave every prom a ren -~s poe a mg CS “alow aeange br a whole tented ty ? oe eee fo Bir James's Lon,’ I said. She pana 
ent Will serve as ® Warning to those of our Tt evil aioe ” wan difference to Mr. ey crake arg =a be ee Ag tte ye + 
other woman !”’ cried. There was wistful and 


~ountrymen who feel inclined to dispense 
with the services of a guide in those 
Tyrol wherea guide is most req oo” 

There was a dead silence in the room; 
outside one could hear the murmur of the 
hoes, the faint rusting of the leaves as the 
«<ummer wind stirred them, the loud, jubi- 
iant chorus of the birds. 

“A terrible accident, indeed!’’ said the 
earl. “But what foolish,impradent g 
men! Nothing seems to teach people wis- 
Jom. Last year several Englishmen lost 
their lives in the seme way.”’ 

still no one answered him, and he turned 
to the newspaper again to see if there was 
any more news on the same _ 

“Ah! he added, “there isa leading arti- 

cle upon the accident! I will read it to 
you, Hilary; you will be interested.” 
’ She had made one movement—she had 
turned her faceto the window so that he 
could not see it; but I did. When shall I 
forget the fear, the horror,the wonder I saw 
there? I gazedat her in terror; and she, 
finding that I was —s her, laid one 
nnger on her white lips in token of si- 
lence. 

The earl read on. 

Isuw the golden head drop lower and 
lower. What was the matter? I won- 
dered. 

Suddenly she caught my hand. Hers 
was as cold as death and trembled violently, 
and her lips framed the words—“Save me!”’ 
—but I could searcely hear them. 

“What do you think of that, Hilary?” 
asked the earl in an indifferent tone, which, 
in that tragical moment, with my kind ben- 
efactress’s white face drooping lower and 
lower, jarred upon me. 

I spoke for her. I saw that she was quite 
incapable of speech herself; and I began to 
discuss the accident with him, hoping she 
would have time to recover. But no; the 
pallor on her face deepened, and a look of 
horror crept into hereyes. Shetried tosave 
herself. saw her clutch the arin of the 
chair; and then, with a low cry, she fell 
with her face upon the ground. 

I shall never forget the ear]l’s fright—how 
he sprang from his chair and raised her with 
tondee and caressing words. 

“My darling—Hilary—my dearest wife, 
what is the matter? She has fainted, Ga- 
briel; and I neve. knew her to faint before. 
Ring the bell!” 

“I will, if you wish it,”’ I said; ‘‘but per- 
haps it would be better not to call the ser- 
vants—they make so much fuss. She will 
be better if you lay her down.”’ 

He laid her on thecough ; but it was some 
time before Lady Lulworth opened her eyes 
again. The fainting-fit 1 so long 
the earl grew alarmed, and wanted to send 
tor help; but I had a conviction that her 
ladysht p would not like to be seen in her 
»yresent helpless state. It was strange; but 
her thoughts and desires always seemed 
plain to me, and I had an idea that I under- 
stood her better than any one else. 

When she moved, she said to me: 

“T have been very ill, Gabriel; I do not 
remember that I have ever felt so ill.’’ 

It seemed to me that sheclung to me more 
than to the earl, who wasin great distress 


about her. 
‘““My dearest Hil ” he said, “I cannot | 
have been on your | 


a 











tell you how alarm 
account. During qj] the years that we have 


been married I haVe never seen you faint 
before. What was the cause of it ?” 

She tried to rouse herself and speak care- | 
lessly; but I saw how great the effort was. | 
She laughed, and I turned aside, for I did | 
not care to see such a smile on her white | 
lips. 

MNo,” she answered; “I am not given to | 
fainting asarule. Once before—no, twice | 
in my life before this—I completely lost my | 
senses, and felt sure that I should die. The | 
sensation is not a pleasant one.”’ | 
““W hat caused it, Hilary ?’’ asked the earl, 
anxiously. 

“The heat, perhaps, or the strong odor of 
the flowers—I cannot tell ; but youneed not | 
be anxious about me, Godfrey—I am better 
now.”’ 

While she spoke, she clung to my hand 
as though she could not bear that I should 
leave her even for one moment. The earl 
made her drink some wine; and presently 
she rose from the couch where he had laid 
her and walked to the window. 

‘“‘How lovely the morning is!’’ she said. | 
“I think I shall go out.” 

The earl took out his watch. 

“It will be the best thing for you,’ he 
returned. ‘I can join you in an hour and 
a half from now. The steward is coming | 
over to see me this morning, for I made an | 
appointment with him. Gabriel, you will | 
look after Lady Lulworth; take her as far 
as the ruins, and I will join you there.” 

I was delighted; and, when Lady Lul- 
worth felt sufficiently recovered, we set 
out. 

She trembled still and seemed scarcely 
able to walk. 

“It would have been better for you to 
have had the carriage,” I said. ‘You are | 
not well enough to walk.” 

“I want to talk to you,” she answered— 
“to be alone with you, Gabriel; that is why | 
I came out.” 

We walked on to the ruins—they were 
not very far off—the ruins of an old abbey 
from which Helmhurst took its name—a 
beautiful, picturesyue spot. 

We sat down near a inurmuring stream, 
under the shade of some aspen-trees. 

She was still clinging to my hand,but did 
not speak. 

I could not think it was all physical suf- | 
fering and I knew by experience that for a 
mind diseased there is no remedy so sooth- 
ing as the sounds and signs of Nature, 


| hear of the good fortune of others?" 


he always had a to settle there. He 

will not think of there now," addéd | any one 80 as I am.” 

Lady Lulworth. “He will be Lord Ardean. he, the lo wife of an earl, one of the 

What a change for him!” leaders of the fashionable world,the mother 
“He will not care so much for it as some | of lovely children, one of the most lar 

men would,” I said. ‘He is different from | woman in un What 

most men; there is so melan- | could be the reason? I had a suspi- 


choly about him—a shadow seems to hang 
over him. I have often wondered if there 
was any great trouble waiting for him that 
cast ite shadow before it.” 

“Why do you say that, Gabriel?” she 
asked, with startled eyes. “What trouble 
can be waiting for him?” 

“I do not know. I judge from his face 


and manner. He has always seemed to me 
like a man over whom a most u y fate 
hovered. He will love un y, per- 
haps. ” 


“He loves Lady May,” she said, gently. 
‘“‘What a curious problem life is—what a 
a puzzle!” she went on thoughfully. “He 
loves her, and he is in a position now to 
marry her if she likes him. What a won- 
derful thing if, after all,she should be Lady 
Ardean !”’ 

“Why would it be so wonderful?” I 
asked ; and she seemed to be slightly con- 


“T cannot forget that accident,’’ she said, 
evading my question. “Have you ever 
heard ae oe 80 a whole family 
sw a — er and sons? Tell ine, 
Gabriel.” 

‘“*Yes, I have heard of similar cases,’’ I re- 
plied. 

An expression of relief came over her 


“Then you do not think it is a special in- 
terposition of Providence in this case; do 
you, Gabriel ?”’ 

I did not understand her, and she did not 
— but she clung to me. 

e seemed—I could not tell why—to find 
comfort and support with me. 

We sat in silence for quite half an hour 
and then I found that her thoughts still 
ran on the accident, for she said— 

“TI wonder ifthe new Lord Ardean will 
come to see us.’’ 

I fancied that she would like to discuss 
the family, as her heart seemed full of 
them. 

“Did you know very much of the Ar- 
deans, vy by owe ?”’ I asked. 

I found tI had guessed rightly, for 
she turned to me with an air of unutterable 
relief. 

**Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘we were most inti- 
mate. At one | my aunt, Lady Kil- 
more and Lady Ardean were like two sis- 
ters. We visited constantly, and Lady Ar- 
dean was very kind tome. She died a few 


tn ae Gabriel!” she said. 
ee alm so ? 
sin all the workd’ Vo ont think thee in 


But her head drooped and the pallor came 


Seeing how ill she looked, I ly ad- 
vised her to return to the house the 
earl joined us. 

Later in the day it did not su me to 
hear that she was ill and could not 
leave her rooin. The earl looked ve and 
anxious. I spent the afternoon w Rose 


and Ru. 

On the morning following Lord Lulworth 
said to me: 
“Gabriel, Iam greatly distressed about 
Lady Lulworth; she does not seein to be 
any better. I will wait patiently for a day 
or two; and then if she Goes not improve, 
will send for Sir James Harman." 

Two days passed and still the countess 
wasunable to leave her bed. The earl 
could bear the anxiety no longer, and sent 
to London for the celebrated physician. 

During those days of suspense Lord Lul- 
worth seemed to depend upon me. I did 
everything for him answered his letters, at- 
tended to his accounts, saw the steward,and 
made myself useful to the earl in many 


— 
He said to me one morning: 
“Gabriel, how true that 5 is—‘ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt 
find it after many days’! How little I 
thought when I met you with Lady Lul- 
worth and said that I should like tosend you 
to school, that you would one day be as a 
son to me!”’ 
I told him how pleased and wy y I was 
that I could be of some usetohim. The 
more I saw of Lord Lulworth the more I 
admired his noble character; and I loved 
him as I would have loved a father. 
He sat talking to me while Sir James was 
with Lady Lulworth. He looked wretched 
and ill at ease. : 
“There is one thing certain,” he said, as he 
turned to move away. “If anything went 
wrong with my beloved wife it would kill 
me.”’ 
And I knew that he spoke the truth. 
A few hours later the earl sought me 
again. He looked distressed and anxious. 
“Gabriel,’’ he said, “I want to speak to 
you about something I cannot understand. 
I must talk to some one, my heart is so full 
and heavy. Sir James has some time 
with Lady Lulworth, and he assures me 
that physically there is nothing the inatter 





years after my marriage; and I think that 
her death was the greatest sorrow Lady Kil- 
more has had.’’ 

*“‘You knew the late lord then, and both 
his sons ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered—‘“and I may say 
all his relatives. I spent a great deal of 
time at Barton Abbey. It is a grand old 
place, Gabriel, and I——Well, I know those 
who lived there very well indeed. I loved 
the Ardeans.”’ 

“It was a great shock to you then to hear 
of their sad death.”’ 

“Yes, it was a terrible shock,’ she re- 


plied. 
‘Was it that which caused you to faint?’’ 


with her, but that she has some great 
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“IT hope,” he said, “she will soon be bet- 
ter. I am most anxious about her 

You can do nothing to help me, I know 
but we must try between us to rouse her 


and to cheer her. I shall persuade her to 
come —_—e for a +4 pny ° 
The strangest thing to me t 
of Rose and Ru makes her worse i of 
better. 


This morning, thinking to cheer her, I 
took little Ru into her room, and she 
caught him in her arms and cried over him 


I thought her heart would break. ‘My 
little son !’ that was all she said ; gut she re- 
peated it n and again, with such 


that Icould scarcely bear to hear it. 
is nothing wrong with the children is there 


Gabriel? They are well and ha ag 
It was a relief to be able to say I felt 
ed the sturd 


quite sure of that; nothing ail 
Iittle darlings. So the earl left and 
had found inyself quite unable to give him 
one word of comfort. 

That afternoon my dear benefactress came 
down stairs; but she was so cruelly altered 
that even I, who knew her so 1, could 
scarcely recognize her. Her face was mar- 
ble white and her eyes wero dim and sunk- 


en. 

“You look surprised, Gabriel,” she said— 
and I found that the sweet musical ring had 
gone from her voice. “You find that m 
Sines had changed ime. Sodoes Lord Lul- 
worth.” 

“It had changed you so much that I 
should scarcely have known you,’'T replied; 
but now I hope you will let me do all in m 
power to help you to get well, I wish 
could give you some of my robust health, 
Lady Lulworth. Except when I was quite 
a little boy, I never remember to have 
ill in my life.’’ 

Our eyes met, and the same thought oc- 
curred, I know, to both of us—the memory 
of the time when she had cote to see me and 
had kissed me with such passionate love. 








shock which has completely unnerved her. 
Now, whatshock can she possibly have had ? 
I know of nothing that could trouble or dis- 
tress her; and she has, I ain sure, nosecrets 
from me. It may seem strange to vou, per- 
haps, that I speak to you on such a subject; 
but I must confide in some one. The truth 
is, Gabriel, Sir James says the shock is kill- 


Her face flushed and mine grew e with 
the memory of it. No other words 
between us but each knew the other's 
thoughts. What was it that seemed to bind 
me to her in this strange, bewildering fash- 
ion? 
{TO BK CONTINUBD. ] 
. i See 





ing her.” 

I cannot tell how it was, but my thoughts 
turned at once to the day on which he had 
read to her the accountof the terrible calam- 
ity which had befallen the Ardean family. 
She had never been the same since then. "I 
did not like to tell him so; but I felt quite 
sure in my own mind, reinembering all that 





I asked, wondering at my own temerity. 

“Yes, it was that, and nothing else. I did 
not know #0 much ofthe sons; they were 
quite children when I lived with my aunt. | 
Very nice children they were, but too | 
young for me to remember very much of | 
them. I did not know much, either, of Cy- | 
ril.’’ 

Then she sighed deeply, asdeeply as 
though she had a world of sorrow on her | 
mind. It struck me that she had brought 
me with her to tell me something; but 
either she had changed her mind or I was 
mistaken. She was quite unlike herself; 
even her face was altered ; it hafl a pinched, | 

d look, as though she had suffered 

inconceivable pain. 

‘“yabriel,”’ she said to me, suddenly, 
“does it ever make you envious when you 


“No, I do not think so, Lady Lailworth,”’ 
I answered. : 

“For instance,’’ she went on, “‘would you | 
like to be in Lord Ardean’'s place—C yrif’s,I 
mean ?”’ 

“Yes—for one thing,” I replied. “If I 
were Lord Ardean, there is no power on 
earth that would induce ine to give up the 
hope of winning Lady May. If 1 were Lord 
Ardean, I would do it.” 

“Would you?” she said, witha wistful 
look on her face. 

“That is the only reason why I envy him. 
I have no other, I do not care much for 
wealth or position, but I care very much , 
about winning the only woman I shall ever 


love.” ; 
“And you would win her if you were 


Lord Ardean ?” 

“Yes, or Lord Any-one-else. I would | 
win her if I had either money or position. | 
As it is, I have either. I am of lowly birth | 
and I have no money or land. It would | 
seem to me like a robbery to ask sach agirl 
as Lady May,the heiress of Chesney Manor, 
to marry me.” 

““You—you pierce my heart?’ she cried. 
“J cannot bear it? You must not say—— 
Gabriel you pierce my heart!” 

I looked at her in wonder. What had I 
said that should grieve her so? 

“Dear Lady Lulworth, I did not mean to 
pain you--I had no such thought?” I 





! careful. 


has passed, that the shock was occasioned by 
that news. 

“Perhaps,”’ I said, “Sir Janes is inistaken. 
Even the very cleverest of doctors make mis- 
takes at times.’ 

The earl shook his head, sadly. 


“No, Gabriel; I ares for that. I told 


him it was impossible she could have re- 


ceived a shock without my knowledge ; but 
he persisted in declaring that there was 
nothing physically wrong—that she hada 
low nervous fever hanging over her which, 
if it really fastened upon her,might be fatal, 
and that nothing buta great and terrible 
shock tothe nervous systein could have 


brought about such a state of health. It is | 


most extraordin For along time we 
have had no illness or death in our farnily ; 
everything has been peaceful and prosper- 
ous with us. I do not know of a single care 


‘that Lady Lulworth can have upon her 


mind. I have always thought her one of 
the happiest women in England.” 
“And sol believe she is,’ I replied ; then 


remembering her own words to me, I hesi- 


tated. : 
“T asked Sir Jamnes,”’ continued the earl, 


“if TI should take her abroad; and he said 
nothing would avail her except ppm of 
mind. Peace of mind, Gabriel! Can 
you imagine such words applied to my 
wife ?”’ 

“T cannot indeed ; but have you spoken 
to her ladyship?”’ 

“Yes; but Sir James told me to be very 
He said that very little excite- 
ment would brin 
brain-fever, and t 
state, prove fatal; so I was compelled to be 
very cautious. She asked me herself 
what Sir James had said; and for some 
time I parried the question. But she grew 
nervous. ‘Why do you nottell me?’ she 
said. ‘AmI going to die?’ Then I told 
her the doctor though her pain was more 
mental than physical. I was frightened, 
Gabriel,at the effect produced by iny words. 


‘Mental,’ she —- ‘Does he mean, | 
ve 80 


Godfrey, that I mething on m 

mind—a secret? Is that what he means?’ 
Her face grew so pale and she trembled so 
violently that I was compelled in some 


ona severe attack of | 
that would, in her | 


| Leornps of TH® Wrppino-Rino.—In 
the days well known to history as “once 
| upon a time,” a certain noble Roman youth 
| was deeply engaged in the excitement of a 
ygaine of ball. 16 Occasion was an import- 
| ant one to him, for it was his wedding feast, 
but the play made him careless of a treasure 
that he ought to have guarded with the 
greatest affection. He took off his wedding- 
ring and placed it upon the figure of a statue 
of Venus, to remain there until he should 
want it again. When, however, a few hours 
after he wished to take it, he found to his 
dismay that the stony hand had become 
clenched, #0 that it was impossible to re- 
mnove the ring. He now had to pay the pen- 
alty of his rashness, for he was constantly 
haunted by the figure, which kept whisper- 
ing in his ear, “Embrace me; I atn Venus, 
whom yon have wedded. I shall never re- 
store your ring.”’ The wretched youth con- 
tinued to be followed by this disagreeable 
companion until, after much difficulty, he 
was able, with the assistance of a priest, to 
force the goddess to relinquish the ring, and 
then only was the young man free. This le- 
— ix widely spread, and has been popu- 
ar under varied forms; in some of these the 
Virgin Mary takes the place of Venus, and 
the owner of the ring having, by placing it 
upon the finger of a statue, become in Ee 
| trothed of the virgin, is obliged to renounce 

the world and enter a monastery. In an- 
other version a certain priest, desiring to 
|enter the marriage state, secks a license 
| from the Pope, who grants his request on 
| condition that he shall first conciliate St. 
| Agnes, who was not only the patroness of 
| hisown church, but the special preserver 
| of virginal chastity, by placing on the fin- 
| ger of an image an emerald ring, sent for 
the - ~y by the sovereign Pontiff him- 
self. © priest does as he is directed, and 
| aes the ring on the fourth finger of the 
gure, but his astonishment is great when 
the hand which had been pat forward to re- 





ceive the is returned to its original po- 
sition. A to withdraw the ring are 
ineffectual, the unfortunate priest real- 


izes the disagreeable truth that he is con- 
tracted to St. Agnes, and can marry no one 
else. These stories are peculiarly interest- 
ing as exhibiting the feeling which was uni- 
versally entertained in old times, that wed- 
ding and betrothal rings possessed an in- 
herent and powerful value in themselves, a 
| belief which still lingers in some places. 
— - — 
Silence is the severest criticisin, 
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It wae only 8 blossom, 
Jost the merest bit of bloom: 

Bot it vronght a glimpse of sammer 
To the little darkened room, 


It was only a giad ‘good morning “* 
As she paseed along the way, 

But it epread the morning's glory 
Over the livelong day. 


Only a song: but the masic, 
Thongh simply pure and eweet, 

Bronght bwek to beter pathware 
The reckless ruving fect. 


Onie! In our blind wisdom 
Ilow dare we woe it at all’ 
SI$nee the ages alone can tell ae 
Which te the great or small, 
—_—e ew ar 


Her Own Rival. 


nY CHARLES NAYLOR. 





called “Master Arthur,”’ aged twenty- 
three was enyaged to a girl 
**Whose face he ne‘er had gaz’d upon, ** 


A Testes HILL, ESQUIRE, commonly 
Uy 


About eight vears before my tale opens, a 
dispute had arisen about a certain estate in 
Waterford, to which Mr. Hill, Arthur's 
futher, and a certain George Wilson, both 
laid claims, 

Litigation seemed Inevitable, and the legal 
fraternity began to “be on the look-out,” 
when one morning, Mr. Hill, senior, re- 
ceived a note from Wilson, containing the 
following passage : 


“My daughter, Fimily, will inherit all my | 


property at iny decease, with the exception 
of Highland, which goes t> Jack's boy. 
Don’t you think it would be a first-rate plan 
if your boy, Arthur, were to marry Emily ? 
Let the property rest for eight years more, 
then Emily will be eighteen, and Arthur 
three-and-twenty—if they like to marry 
then, well and good; if either should do- 
cline to carry out the arrangement, let the 
property oto the other.”’ 


Mr. ITill readily acquiesced in his corres- 

yondent’s sturvestions, and Arthur found 
Cceealit ses envaved man at fifteen. 

Shortly after, Mr. Hill was obliged,through 
ill health, to leave his native land; and for 
many years he had resided entirely on the 
Continent. 

Thus it happened that Arthur and his fu- 
ture bride never met. 

Latterly,the fact of his being engaged had 
been a great deal in his mind, and the obli- 
yation began to seem irksome, 

He distorted everything that ne hoard of 
ber, and formed at last a most unfavorable 
portrait, over which he would brood, until 
at last he hated the very name of Wilson, 

About ainonth before the date fixed for 
his deeision, Arthur betook himself to a 
small inn in the village of Portlaw, nomi- 
nally to fish, and, as it were, to find time 
for a little reflection on so important a 
Inatter. 

One day, 28 he lay lazily smoking a cigar 
by the silver Barnse, something fell from a 
hich bank above him, and dropped lightly 
on the water almost at his feet, while 
an sweet musical voice exclaimed ; 

‘gracious me! My hat!" 

Artnar looked, and saw a very neat little 
hat suiting rapidly with the strearn. 


* Bother the owner!” exclaimed he. “T | 


suppose she ll expect me to wo and play the 
water-dow and fetch it to her,”’ 

Aas he rose, he looked up to the spot from 
which the voice had proceeded, and saw 
there a zirl whose boawuty surprised him, 

There she stood, Venuslike, her head 
bare, gazing sorrowfully aller her fast dis- 
apperring hat, and Arthur had a good op 
portunity to examine ber critically, 

Running some yards down the bank, he 
stamped out on an old willow which pro- 
truded itself over the stream, and waited in 
the hope that the current would bring the 
hat near enough for hin to stay its course, 

Hie was not cLisspepeoinite d,and in a few 
moments more he was again on hand with 
his prize. 

After a few words lad been exchanged, 
Arthur found the girl very charming; she 
seemed s» delightfully free from all con- 
ventionality without at all resembling the 
** fast girl.” 

“T beg to introduce miyself,"’ said he, 
laughing. My name is 
Hill 

Aftera pause she wtid. slowly? 

So you're Arthur BID?" 

“Yes? sud he, looking up. 
you know of me?’ 

* «There is a voung lady staying at Dangan 
who isa particular friend of mine—she has 
told ine all about vou.” 

“Oh, indeed! And what's her name?" 

“Moas Wilson ;—Emily Wilson.” 

Oar her» now flushed, and in a low tone 
exctiimed: 

“Emily Wilson?” 

“Yes; Emily is my best and dearest 
friend, and she tells me everything,” she 
repliod, demurely. aa 

Arthur bezan t paint viciously. 

“] detest tast girls ?’’ he said at last. 

“How do you know Emily is fast? You 
never hal the pleasure of seeing her." 

“No, but I've heard of her.”’ Arthur said 


gloomilv. 


She watched him, softly askance; then her 


face lit up with mischief. 
“You have not told me your name yet,” 
Arthur said, after a brief panse. 
“My naine, is it?” she repeated. “Oh, 
bother my narme-—never mind, Arthur— 


Mr. Hill, I wean; my name is, at present of 
little importance.’’ 


Hill — Arthur | 


“What do | 


" “But I most know pame. Won't 
you it to me?” Arthur persisted. 

. my name is Emily, too,” she aaid, 
musingly, “and Mr. Hill, I want to speak to 
you seriously." 

Arthur sat on a log facing her, and patl- 
ently waited for her to commence. 

“Tf want to know ff you are determined 
not to marry Miss Wilson.” 

“Yes—by—oh, please excuse me! I 
am.” 

“Since when?” 

Arthur began to dig little holes with his 
stick. 

“Well, within the last few days,"’ he said 
at last, “lately, Timagine that I have seen 
the only woman I will ever ask to be my 
wife.” 
| And he looked suddenly up at her. 

She rose, confused, and began to consult 

her watch eagerly, as they walked along. 
| “Well, apon my word it's very late, and 
| T really must go. Please give me my things. 
This isthe park boundary,so I won't trouble 
) You any more.” 

“When may I have the pleasure of seeing 
you again?” he asked, asheld out his hand 
“ es 

She allowed it tolinger in his hand as she 
answered, 

“Well—soon—yer, 
sooner that you expect.”” And, gently re- 
turning the pressure of hishand,she walked 
quickly away towards the mansion, whose 
top appeared over the tallest of the great 
oak trees, 

When the fair stranger had disappeared, 
Arthur seated himselfon the stile and lita 
cigar; for a few moments he puffed away si- 
| lently when suddenly he jumped up and 
| exclaimed, “By Jingo! never got her 
| name, afterall!’ and then he turned to 

ro, 

Iinmediately on arriving at his inn, he 
/ commenced a cross-cxamination of his host- 
| ess, by which he now learned two facts. 
lirst, that Dangan was the property of John 
| Power; and second, that there were two 
| young ladies staying there—Miss Wilson 
/ and Miss Morley. 
| Next day saw him speeding from Water- 
| ford ina fly to his father’s house in Tra- 
| inore, intent on destroying that worthy old 
caeemegpe phe: ma of mind by the announce- 

inent of his determination to give up Miss 
Wilson and Highfield. 
| “Isiny father in, Walshe?” he asked of 
the butler, when that functionary appeared 
to attend his young master. 

“No, sir; Mr. Wilson was here, and the 
both of ’em are gone out.” 

“What! Mr. Wilson here?” 

“Lor’, yes, sir; him and Miss Wilson ar- 
rived this morning from Dangan.”’ 

“Confond it!” exclaimed Arthur. “They 
sectmn to haunt me everywhere I go!’ And 
he retired precipitately into his own den. 
“Bring me something to eat here, Murphy ; 
and don't let Miss Wilson know that 7 am 
in the house.”’ : 

By the time he had finished his lunch, his 
mind was made up. Selecting a hugely- 
crested sheet of note-paper, he sat down and 
wrote, resigning both the lady and High- 
field. 

“That will do, I think. 
smell of tobaceo.”’ 

Iie then rang the bell, and Murphy ap- 
peared. 

“Here, take this to Miss Wilson,’’ he said, 
“with my complignents,”’ 

Murphy was too well trained to show sur- 
prise at anything. He bowed and went. In 
ten minutes he returned, 

“Miss Wilson's compliments, sir, and 
would you sreak to her in the drawing- 
room,”’ 

“Oh, confound her!’ exclaimed Arthur. 

But there was no eseape. The drawing- 
room was darkened to exclude the afternoon 
sun, butour hero discovered a white figure 
at the far end which rose and bowed as he 
advaneed, 

“Tam delighted, Miss Wilson,” she began, 
“to have the pleasure of—— ILullo, Miss 
Morley! You here?” 

“Miss who?" said the laughing voice of 
his Portlaw friend. “IL am not Miss Mor- 
ley.’ 

“Then who, in the name of goodness, are 
you?” he demanded, eagerly. 

} “Tim that horrid Miss Wilson—a—Emi- 
ly.” 

’ Arthur sat down and stared at her; pre- 
sently he broke into a great laugh. 

“Oh, it's all very well to laugh!’ sne said, 
in an injured tone, 

In a moment more he was on his knees 
before her, looking up into her eyes, 

“Miss Wilson—Finily, I—I——” 

“T told you not to call me E:nily, yester- 
day,” she said, sharply. 

“Yos, dear, but vesterday is not to-day ; 
we're engaged now.” 

“What do you mean, sir? 
what, after all this——”"’ 

“Oh, bethor that letter! You know I 
love you to distraction. You are your own 
rival in love. You'll forgive me, Em, and 
marry me—won't vou?" 

“Certainly not, sir! You said I was vui- 
gar, and fast—let go my hand—how dare 
vou, sir?) You said that Highland would 
be a cheap price to get rid of me. And then 
this letter! Let go my hand, I say—be 
| quiet, Mr. Hill!) Arthur, don’t!” 

But our hero was not to be put off in this 
| manner; he knew how teasing all women 

are, and he meant to win hhis promised 
bride. 
| At last he conquered. 
Miss Wilson surrendered ignominiously. 











I hope it won't 





Engiged ! 





| resting on his shoulder, ‘do you really care 


for me?” (Kisses, blufhes and 
tions.) “And you will even me?” 
More kisses and blushes.) “W then, 


rthur dear, I’m rs, and "ll 
yours, hope you 


find in me a lo 
“Oh, joy |” and danced about like a 


very soon—perhaps | 


“Emily, I knew that you were 
he er, to von r fond Arthur; but 
wh Want tell 1 , the dsy we first 
met by the w were?” 

“Ah, can you ask? Why, you silly fel- 
low, since I never saw you before, was it 


test ?’ 
And so the matter ended. 
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CHANCES OF LIFE. 





tuted into three great classes—the labor- 
ing or artisan, the trading, and profes- 


|: we divide society as panty consti- 
we find the value of life on the 


sional, 


but with a margin of balance in favor of the 
first. The sturdy farmer's chances of health 
and life are the best. Regularity, sobriety 
| and labor are the motive powers which carry 
forward his vital machine; while luxury, 





| licentiousness and sloth are agents which | 


are ever tending to bring it to its final state 

of rest in other ranks of life. 
It is, however, when we come to individ- 
ual trades and professions that the differ- 
| ences in the rates of sickness and moftality 
| become painfully manifest. Pre-ciminent 
| among these in point of deadliness is the 
| steel-grinder, there being even in the sev- 
| eral branches of his craft degrees of varia- 
| tion. The average age of the steel-fork 
maker is about thirty vears. 
There are several other trades the mem- 
| bers of which are seriously exposed to com- 
| plaints that, though similar in kind, are less 
'in degree than that of the grinder, but 
| which yet tend powerfully to the abridg- 
| ment of their lives. Brass-tinishing is one 
of these. There is also a class of workers 
among the poteeries who almost live in an 
atmosphere of flint-dusi, which proves 
nearly as fatal to them as the steel to fork- 
makers, 

Certain classes of masons, too—especially 
those who chisel granite, suffer from alike 
malady to such a degree that in some dis- 
tricts few of them are reported to attain 
their fiftieth vear. 

In certain flax, woolen, and cotton-mil!s, 
where numbers of young persons are em- 
ployed along with adults, the mortality is 











“Arthur,” she whispered, as her head lay | 





alarming from the perpetual inhalation of 
the dust and fluff with which the air of the 
room is loaded. 

Similarly, to a greater or less extent, mil- 
lers suffer from the floating particles of their 
meal, and snuff-inakers from their snuff. 
In all these classes pulinonary affections 
are common, and the value of life is low. 

Miners are a body of men that do invalua- 
ble work for our country. The miner, in- 
deed, may be described as the Atlas upon 
whose shoulders our industrial world rests. 
Most of their existence passes unseen ; their 
ways are almost a mystery, their world un- 
known to their fellow-:nen. They attract 
notice only when some appaling catastrophe 
takes place in the pit, or when some un- 
happy dispute breaks out between them 
and their employers. 

How do they stand in the records of health 
and mortality? The answerthe returns 
give is that, next to the grinder, they are as 
a class the shortest-lived. How could it be 
otherwise ? 

The complaints froin which they suffer 
most are rheutatisin, asthma, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia. As the grinder’s lungs af- 
ter death are, instead of being soft and 
spongy, found to be tough and seratchy, #9 
the miner’s appear black, and look as if 
they had been dipped in ink. 

But itis not in these useful and indispen- 
sable occupations alone that we meet with 
an excessive death-rate. The gilder—an ar- 
tisan employed in gilding metals, princi- 
puly silver, by the action of fire—is com- 
pelled to inhale the fumes of mercury—upon 
which, if not speedily arrested, delirium and 
unconsciousness supervene. 

The silverer of looking-glasses is exposed 
to the same risk, though, happily, in his 
caso this has been lessened, if not altogether 
| obviated by the application of voltaic elec- 
| tricity to the process, 

There is a disease called the brass ague, 
which coppersmiths, plumbers, and workers 
in brass are liable to, from the presence of 
oxide of lead in the casting of the metal, and 
which very often terminates in general 
paral ysis, 

Then the maker of matches pays the pen- 
alty of his craft by inhaling the phosphoric 
acid which enters into their tormation, and 
which attacks the bones of the face, especially 
the lower jaw, often destroying them alto- 
gether. 

Painters, flock-paper and artificial flower 








from the poisonous ingredients that enter so 
largely into the materia!sof their respective 
arts. Lead paralysis is a frequent com- 


Induces this sometimes also enters the 
brain, in which case mania ensues. 

Ainong a few 
are injurious to health and _hasten- 
ing death, the manipulation of which isa 
necessity in certain trades and manufac- 


pentine by those employed in the 
Ing-shops, the sulphuric and prussic acid 
by the dyers, the putrescent materials han- 
dled in tho gine, the fetid acid vapors in the 
starch, and the coke in the tin-plate and 
gas works. Indeed, there is hardly an arti- 
ele of elegance in the manufacture of which 
ae deadly or disabling substance does not 
enter. 


saffer from consumption march the bakers, 
the tailors, and the milliners of our large 
cities. Compositors are another class whose 
lives are cutshort. Jobbing ——- are as 
a rule found to be much thier than 
newspaper _compositors, 





not right that I should put your love to the | 


whole to be not materially different in each, | 


makers are daily exposed to dreadful risks | 


aint among them, and the poison which | 


other substances that | 


tures,we mav mention the naphtha and tur- | 
polish- | 


At the head of the company who most | 


but 


‘them. Inthe country, would 

to be the most Satay al deamon 4 
while that of the inn or tavern keeper is the 
most fatal. The butcher ranks next to him 
in fatality. The brewer's drayman jx 
another illustration of appearances belying 
reality. 

The: student who wastes too much of the 
a oil is proverbially said to be sap 
ping the foundations of his constitution ; bu 
the exaggerated cultivation of athletics, it 
appears, is productive of a like result. 
Ainong professional cricketers, wrestlers, 
boatmen, and such-like, the ave dura 
tion of lite is found to be notoriously low. 

Regarding the ‘expectation of life’ at the 
several decades from twenty to seventy, of 

ersons engaged in indoor occupations with 
ittle exercise and with exercise, the 
ditference is inappreciable whether the labor 
be hurd or not. For instance, gardeners, 
agricultural laborers, and all those who are 
compelled to put forth a due measure of 
strengthin the open air and under all 
weathers, have an expectation of six years 
longer life than men like policemen, watch- 
men, and others whose duties are more of a 
routine character and demand less active 
physical exertion. 

Again, a comparison leads to the conclu- 
sion that the outdoor worker with little ex- 
_ercise is a worse life than the sedentary in- 
door worker whether with little or with 
rreat exercise ; for example,the coachman‘s 

ife is worse than the shopman’s, and the 
clerk’s is preferable to the longshoreman’s. 
And what is still more curious, among the 
healthiest of our population are to be reo- 
koned the scavengers,and cleaners of streets 
and sewers. 


a 


ee  —— 

HvGe HatIvstrones. — Iailstones vary 
greatly in size. In ordinary storms the 
weigh from forty-six to one hundred an 
twenty grains. It may be interesting to 
notice some of the largest on record. - 
stones as large as eggs fell in England in 
the year 1202, during the reign of John; and 
in the twentieth year of that of King Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland (1269), there arose 
“great winds, with storms of such im- 
measurable hailstones, that many towers 
were thrown down” by their violence, and 
fires spreadthroughout the kingdom, ‘‘burn- 
ing up steeples with such force ot fire that 
the bells were in divers places melted.”’ In 
1339, while Edward III. was in France, his 
army was so much injured by a storm of 
immense hailstones that he concluded peace. 

When Louis XII. of France made war 
against the te and carried his army into 
Italy (1510) bluish hailstones descended 
during a thunder-storm which weighed 
about one hundred pounds! On June 21, 
1545, there fell in Laneashire * hailstones 
as big as men’s fists, which had diverse 
prints on thein, some like gunholes.’’ On 
the 7th of June, 1573, in Northamptonshire, 
some were found which measured six inches 
in circumference; and on the 29th of April, 
1697, a storm passed over Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire, during which hailstones weighing 
eight ounces and measuring nine inches in 
circumference fell. Hertfordshire, on the 
4th of May in the same year, was visited by 
a shower of hail which killed several per- 
sons. The stones were fourteen inches in 
circumference. 

Passing over many recorded, and, per- 
haps, doubtful instancesguch as the above, 
we learn that during a Railstorm at Con- 
stantinople, on October 5, 1831, there fell 
stones weighing more than one pound. 
| Similar stones are said to have been picked 
up in May, 1821, et Italy. Blocks of ice fell 
in Spam, on June 5, 1829, which weighed 
four and a half pounds; and in the south of 
France, during the latter part of October, 
1844, some fell which weighed cleven 
junds. After a hail storm on May 8, 1802, 
in Hlungary, a piece of ice was found which 
measured more than three feet, both in 
length and in width, with athickness of two 
and a quarter feet. To conclude this list, a 
hailstone is said to have fallen in India, 
which was the size of an elephant. It is pos- 
sible that many ef those so called gigantic 
hailstones were simply mnasses of ice, com- 
posed of a collection of hailstone agglomper- 
ated together in some hollow space “into 
which they had fallen, and where they may 
have remained for some time after the gen- 
eral fall of hailstones had melted and disap- 
| peared, 

a a ce een 

A Stirci in TimMe.—In_ all the affairs of 
life it is the stitch in time that saves us trou- 
ble. Some of us seem to find it impossible 
to take it; we are delayed about repairing 
| the roof, for want of material, till #he damp- 
ness cracks the plaster, and peels off the 
wall paper, val rives us bronchitis; we 
would take such pleasure in settling our 
bills before the interest doubles them ax 
who owes them knows; we realize the ne- 
cessity of a stitch in time in our own affairs, 
but have no thread and needle, so to speak: 
or we fancy we will attend to them to-:nor- 
row, or next week, or after we have gotten 
through with the work in hand, and then 
they are bevond mending. Sometimes it 
is our friendships that show a break, when 
a word spoken in season, how good it is! 
What tears and regrets it s1yes us! Many 
a heartache could be spared us by a season- 
able adjustment of difficulties. M.S 








We are strongly disposed to regard that 
person as the best physician who does most 
to alleviate human suffering. Jud from 
this standard, Mrs. Lydia Pinkham, 233 
Western Ave., Lynn, Mass., is entitled to 
| the front rank, for her V ble Com d 
° daily week onde | cures oo pase 
| diseases, nd for circulars to abov 
| address. 
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NEVER AGAIN. 


BY &ITA. 





Never again, though years may come and go, 
And stars and suns may shine, 

And blue waves beat the shore with restless flow, 
Will your small hand clasp mine. 


Never again, though orchards may grow sweet 
With blossoms pink and white, 

Will come the subtle music of your feet, 
To fill me with delight. 


Never again, when robins blithely sing 
Songs that all souls rejoice, 

Amid the many melodies of spring, 
For me will sound your voice. 


Never again, when through the shadows cold, 
The moaning of the tide 

Up from the sea in sad refrain is rolled, 
Will you stand by my side. 


Never again, while through the morning mist, 
The opal glory streams, 

Will we, where love has sanctified a tryst, 
Tell over night's bright dreams, 


Never again, oh! love so sweet, so fair! 
The tides my rise and fall, 

And bird songs echo through the fragrant air, 
And you not hear my call, 


Neveragain! The purple clovers toss, 
And lilles vigil keep, 

As soft south winds go wandering across 
The grave wherein you sleep. 











One Summer Day. 





BY W. J. BRETT. 





thetic tenor of Ronald Leycester, as his 
eyes fell on the crimson blossom which 


() ballast is a rose,’” hummed the 
Alice had thrown down in the bot- 


Aver 
toin of the boat. 

“Our way lies where God knows,” he con- 
tinued to hum in a low voice, passionate as 
the words, and the girl looking upat him 
trom under drooping lashes, with wistful, 
dreamy tender eyes met his own a. 
with a strange fire which half awed an 
wholly thrilled her. 

They two were alone in the boat, the boat 
was alone on the lake, the lake was alone 
amid the wooded hills one summer day. 

“Our way lies where God knows,” he 
sung over and over again; and then sud- 
denly asked— 

‘Alice, do you know where?”’ 

She looked down in the deep blue water, 
she looked up at the deep blue sky, but she 
could not answer him. 

Since her sixteenth birthday, she had 
been engaged to Andrew Ellis, the master 
of the village school, and now she was nine- 
teen, and really in love, at last, witha 
woman’s love, not with Andrew, but with 
this man, with whom she had gone boating 
on this burning August day. 

No wonder she could not answer him with 
her lips, though her heart cried,‘Anywhere, 
80 that it is together.’ 

She did not even know if this fascinat- 
ing, this wonderful Ronald, cared for her 
truly and honestly, as Andrew cared. 

She only knew that he had stolen her 
very soul in the first few days of their ac- 
quaintance—-and that he was aware, from 
the beginning, of her engagement to An- 
drew Ellis. 

He was an artist, who had come to her 
mother’s home, from the distant city, asa 
summer boarder; she did not believe that 
hismeans were any larger—if as large— 
than the teacher’s; she did not believe that 
he was a better or truer man; but he had 
charmed her at once and entirely. 

And Andrew Ellis, cold, stern, and ego- 
tistical, had seen that it was so; and had 
been compelled to go away and leave the 
two together, day after day, tosit in the 
rose-scented parlor, to thruin the old piano, 
to wander in the garden, the orchard, the 
woods, and fields. 

He was not blind though he was silent. 

“This is the last week of my vacation,” 
said Leyeester, when Alice made no 
sponse to his question but a look; ‘This is 


Satarday—I must leave you on Monday.” | 


“So soon ?”’ she faltered—was it wrong in 
hertoturn pale? Perhaps it was, but she 
could not help it. 

“You are sorry, and so am I,”’ he said. “I 
ain more than sorry—I am in despair. But 
there isone to whom you are bound who 
would suffer, so I must go—alone.”’ 


“If T were sure that Andrew loved me, I | 
would not make him suffer for my mistake | 


—I would keep my word with him.” 
The boat drited on and on over the cool 
blue water, 


Something stirred amid the evergreens | 
that covered the jutting rock hanging high | 


above the hill-encircled lake. 
They did not dream of the fiery gaze that 
followed them; they did not dream that 


Andrew E).is lurked on the cliff, jealousy | 
j 


raging in jweart and brain. 

“T have had enough of this,’’ he mutter- 
ed, hoarsely to himself. “This summer 
has teen awfulto me. I will bear it no 
longer.” 

Pity Andrew Ellis could not have over- 
heard what thisman whom he hated was 
Saving! 

“IT am certain he loves you; I have seen 
the signs of his suffering; he is growing 
gaunt and thin; and he has naturally dark 
thoughts of me. When I meet him my 
conscience accuses me, and yet, oh Alice, 
Alice, it has been so hard to make up my 
mind to go away! Don’tery, my darling, 
unless you wish to see me quite unmanned. 
How st ly we are led by destiny. I 
never meant to sayone word when we came 
out to-day.” 

“Nor I, Ronald.” 


“You willtry and be brave and happy, | 


my Alice ?’’ 
“Yes, Ronald.” 


. 


ae 
<a Sih 


Pe- | 


still and where, al] unsuspected 
a man mad ay ae in the 
eve above and ed down upon 
thein with cun ge. 

It was a beau y, a beautiful world, 
stee th and through with hot, 
golden sun 


*‘Our ballast is a rose, 
Our way lies where God knows. *' 


“Alice,”’ breaking off abruptly, “when I go 
back to the city it will unfit ine for work if 
I think of you as sad and dull.” 
“I will not be—for your sake, Ronald '”’ 
she said. 
Yet the young face was full of pale des- 
r that went to his heart; it was almost 
area human endurance not to take her 
in his arms, kiss her, comfort her, tell her 
that it was her duty to be his alone. 
Oh, the rapture of such a decision. Yet 
he fought against it. 
“Perhaps something may ~~ yo 
may be angry with you—or die. If any- 


thing ever does happen, Alice, let me 
ow.”’ 
“T will.” 
“Tt is very hard, my darling.” 
“Harder for me than for you. You have 


your future to work out, and I have him,”’ 
she said. 

“How you shudder, dear Alice."’ 

A twig snapped high over their heads on 
the edge of the cliff. 

Itsounded so sharply in the stillness 
that both looked up; yet they saw noth- 


ing. 

Their angel did not warn them of 
one hidden in the thicket, glaring down at 
them with a face they would hardly have 
recognized. 

A blue and gold butterfly hovered over 
the water; a wild bird sang halfa dozen 
notes and stopped, a gustof air brought 
down the spicy odor of the pines. 

Ronald had gam as pale as his compan- 
ion; they sat to face, with idle oars, 
looking at one another with bitter long- 


ing. 

“Confusion to them,” whispered the 
schoolmaster to himself. “They sit and 
stare at each other. I swear I will kill 
them both, ifthey do not look out. How 
dare he come out boating alone with the 
girl I am to marry?” 

A wild beast, glaring out of its covert, 
would have been less dangerous to the 
pair lingering below the cliff. 

“It I could shoot him!" he muttered, but 
it was not the habit of the master to go 
armed ; he looked around him furtively—a 
large, loose stone, twice the size of a man’s 
head, lay close to his hand,tempting him. 

“Our real good-bye will take place here,” 
said Ronald, after several moments of si- 
lence had slipped away. “It is the last 
time, my sweet, that we will be alone w- 

ether. God bless you, and keep you, my 
darling.”’ 

So saying with solemn tenderness, he 
leaned toward her,and by a sudden impulse 
their -_ met and clung in one long kiss of 
farewell 

Andrew Ellis did not hear.the words pre- 
ceding the kiss—he only saw his betrothed, 
with her white arms about Leycester'’s neck 
and her sweet lips yielding to his. 

A film came over his blood-shot eyes, a 
fiery smoke obscured his brain. 

Vith the strength of a madman, he raised 
the heavy stone and hurled it, with all the 
might of his insane fury, at the hapless cou- 
ple in the frail skiff under him. 

With an awful crash it darted into the boat, 
crushed out the bottom, and sank it almost 
instantly. 

“Man proposes; God disposes.” 





ed the boat like an egg-shell, failed to touch 

| its precious human freight; and Ronald 

| Leycester, battling with the deep water for 

| a life far dearer than his own,at last brought 

Alice to shore a quarter of a mile wT froin 
1 


brought that horrible boulder down into 
the boat; for, when the schoolmaster hurled 
it, his foot slipped and he followed the 


rneath it, he became 


iking the rock unde 
pence. Set the fair light 


unconscious and never rose to 
| of day again. 

Yet, days thereafter, his body was discov- 
ered floating among the pure water-lilies 
| who betrayed not the secret of his death. 

Ronald, thinking of the strange accident, 
had his suspicions, but he did not breathe 
them to Alice, and they never became abso- 
lute certainties. ‘ 

And these two dwell in Love's Land from 
summer to Summer, and sometimes they 
go together and lay a wreath of white roses 
on the grave of the one who was never pri- 
vileged to dwell there. 

: Oe 

Gop led the Israelites to and fro, forward 
and backward, asin a maz or labyrinth ; 
and vet they were all the while under the 
direction of the pillar of cloud. He led them 
about, and yet He led them by aright way. 
His way in bringing his people home is 
always the best, though it may not be the 


nearest. 


b lictions i 
blifcation of weather prec ons is 
i. Phenefit to the eas. i — 
ean man to be generous by prom- 
fo ‘to take his wife on a pleasure trip the 
| e is certain that a heavy 


the trip 





| pon 
pone 


That frightful death-bolt, though it crush- | 


that sheer wall of rock close to which she 
| had twice gone down. 
| He never dreamt what agency had | 


stone; falling headlong into the water, and | 


_ the inventor claims for it. 





E firsttransitofthe planet Venus ac 
ross the sun ever seen by a human 


was predicted by a + and was 
served by hin jut he reackod to age of 
man His name was Jeremiah Hor- 
rox. He livedinan obscure village near 
Liverpool. He was a lover of books of sci- 
ence, and before he the age of 
e nm he had mastered the astronomical 
knowl of the ow 

He stu the problems of Kepler,and he 
made the discovery that the table of Kepler 
indicated the nearness of the transit of Ve- 
nus across the sun'scentre. This was in the 
year 1635, 

Often, On midsummer nights, Horrox was 
inthe fields, watching the Venus. 
The desire sprang up within hiin to see the 
transit of this beautiful planet across the 
disk of the sun, and one that would tend to 
solve some of the greatest problemsin as- 
tronomy. 

So the boy examined the astronomical ta- 
bles of Kepler, and endeavored to find 
when the next transit would occur. He 
found an error in the tables, and he, being 
the first of all astronomers to make the pre- 
cise calculation, discovered the exact date of 
the next transit. He told his secret to one 
intimate friend, mboy who, like himself, 
loved science. The young astronomer then 
awaited the event which 16 had predicted. 

The memorable year came at last—1639. 
The predicted day of the transit came, too, 
at the end ofthe year. It was Sunday. It 
found Horrox, now past twenty years of 
nee, intently watching a sheet of paper, on 
which lay the sun’s reflected image. Over 
this reflection of the sun's disk on the - 
per, he expected to see the planet pass like 
a moving spot or shadow. 

Suddenly the church-bells rang. He was 
a very religious youth, and was accustomed 
to heed the church-bell asa call from heav- 
en. The paper still was spotless ; no shadow 
broke the outer edge of the sun's luminous 
circle. 

Still the bell rang. Should he go? A 
cloud might hide the sun before his return, 
and the expected disclosure lost for a centu- 
ry. 

But Horrox said, “I must not neglect the 
worship of the Creator to see the wonderful 
thing the Creator has made !’’ 

So he left his room, and he went to the 
ehurch. 

When he returned from service the sun 
was still shining, and there, like a shadow 
on the bright circle of the paper, was the 
image of the planet Venus! It crept slowly 
along the bright circle, like a finger of the 
Invisible. en the boy astronomer knew 








rect, andthe thought filledhis heart with 
ae joy. 
Horrox died at the age of twenty-two. 


Nearly one hundred and thirty years after- 
wards, Venus again crossed the sun. The 
whole astronomical world was then inter- 
ested in the event, and thousands witnessed 
tho transit. 
© 

A Crown's THorns.—The following is 
the description of the precautions against as- 
sassination made in the palace of the Czar: 
“A subterrancan passage leads from. the 
cezar’s room to tife stables, where a number 
of horses are kept saddled and bridled day 
and night. Sentinels are posted at intervals 
of twenty yards, all around the building. 
The imperial bed room has two windows, 
protected at night by massive front fron 
shutters, which can only be reached from 





the out-side by passing through three spa- | ‘ 


| cious ante-chambers, in which are posted 50, 
Cossacks armed to the teeth. They are al- 
lowed to speak and move about in the two 
outer rooms,but in the hall 
ezvar’s bed-room perfect silence is 

| tained all night. 

the day sits in an easy chair, his Cossacks 
sitting on the divan which runs around the 
whole room. At the general's right hand 
is the knob of an electric apparatus which 
rings abell in every guard house with- 
in the palace grounds. When the emperor 
is about to retire, before shutting the door he 
removes the outer handle, so that no en- 
trance can be effected until he himself per- 
sonally opens the door from the inside. 
' Unlike his father he cannot endure an 
armed soldier in his bed-chamber. 
—— - ae 

FoRECAST OF THE WEATHER.—When a 

woman leaves a piece of soap on the stairs 

where her husband will tread upon it, it is 
| a dead sure sign ofastormin. Whena man 
gets up in the night and feels along the top 


4 


| 


jig square bottle without any label down 


to the floor and breaks it, it is a sign there's | 


going to bea dry spell until 7 or 6 o’elock in 
the morning. When the cradle begins t» vib- 
| rate with irregular spasinodic motions about 
| Lo’elock in the morning,look out for squalls 
land try to remember where you put 
the paragoric the last time you used it. 
—— - 
“t''—Putting it in ‘depot.’ 
——>— - <——__--— 
I~ this issue of Toe Post will be found a 


A woste of 


that pond any we of astronomy were cor- 


adjoining the | 
main- | 
he general on duty for | 


| crop. 


mantry shelfin the dark, and knocks the | 


Scientific and Useful. 


Inox 1x Woop.—Iron 
in wood 
pared in 





Oru PAINTINGS.—An artist 
you want to clean an oil 


mays wf 
raw onion in two, dip it 1 


painting, “Cat 


sweet olive oil, rub briskly. It will re- 
store the tin 
sh. to cages ite original 


7 ie rip. AR 

reased w roleum will 

and wear wail. The ning f- Fy 

news 

saturated with th quid.” = 
GRLATINE Carps.—Bottles 

metically closed by means of weline 

Gelatine mixed with glycerine yields a 

pound which is liquid when hot, but 

comes solid by cooling, at the same time re- 

taining much el ity. To apply it, dip 

_— + bottle into the liquid mix- 

ure, and by re ing the operatic 

may be nade t bickere . meeps 
SwIMMING AND DrownINna.—It isa well- 


known fact, says the Scientific Am 
that any person of average pe ae 


care be taken to keep the hands and arms 
submerged and the lungs full of air. Yet 
in inost cases ple who are not swimmers 
immediately raise their hands above their 
head and scream the moment they find them- 
selves in deep water. 

Wirg Beitixne.—A_ Frenchr-an has 
brought out a novel kind of wire belting. 
The wire is wound on spindles, the diame 
ter of which is as omail op practicable, and 
is obtained, therefore, in the form of a long 
spring. The main point to be observed in 
using these wire colts is to give them dl- 
mensions proportioned tothe power to be 
transmitted, so that while flexible they do 
not suffer undue elongation when in use. 
This method of transmission is reported to 
be cheap and effective. 

FR pny br Wrarrine PaPrEns. — 
o new preservative wrappi pers 
have bean’ senentiy bro mt a * one 
for fruit and one tor furs, cloth, ete. The 
first is made by dipping a soft tissue paper 
in a bath of salicylic acid and hanging it in 
the airtodry. Thea "ples. oranges or other 
fruit may be wrapped In the paper before 
king,and when the fruit reaches its mar- 
et tho l _~ ean be removed and used 
again. inmanilla wrapping paper inay be 
prepared for resisting moths and mildew b 
dipping it ina prepared bath, squeezin M 
and drying it over hot rollers. © bath in 
made by sixty or seventy parts of oil re- 
moved by the distillation of coal tar na 
five parts of crude carbolic acid containing 
at least 50 per cent. of phenola, twenty parts 
of thin coal tar at 100° Fahr., and five parts 
ot retined petroleum. 


; 
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Farm and Garden. 








Garrs.—At the first sign of gapes in your 
| chickens, says an agricultural paper, treat 
the patient to a broad pill thickly coated 
with red pepper, or a small lump of cam- 
| phor. It nay be necessary to repeat the 
me. Itisan unfailing cure. 

To Sorten Harp Water—We have 
| found no plan better for softening hard 
| water than a it for a few days to the 
atinosphere, The water not only becomes 
less bard, but is aired and warmed, and is 
in every way better for watering plants than 
water from # well or spring. . 
CORNSTALKS AND Asites.—An exchange 
tells of a farmer who plowed an acre of 
rather poor soll and jn the furrow he laid 
cornstalks lengthwise, and so on until the 
whole was plowed. On another acre he 
| burnt the same amount of cornstalks and 
spre the ashes, the whole field being then 
planted with corn. The latter portion started 
much better than the first, and during the 
early part of the season was a good deal 
| ahead, but the latter part of the season the 
| first portion went ahead, the result being 
| that the cornstalks brought off the best 


Wisten Aprirs.—Several statements 
have been recently published of the entire 
success which has attended the keeping of 
winter apples under water. The expert- 
ment is worth repeating, obwerving the pre- 
caution of maintaining the temperature 
nearly down tothe treezing point. The ad- 
vantages of this practice are: First, the ex- 
clusion of air currents, and secondly, a tem- 
perature not liable to fluctuations, or which 
cannct quickly change. So long as the 
water can be kept quite cold, the fruit will 
be likely to remain sound, if too warin the 
skin will swell and crack by an over-absorp 
tion of mnvisture,. 

A DURABLE Wuitewasn.—For one bar- 
rel of color wash—Half a bushel white lime, 





large number of testimonials,in endorsement | 
of the superior qualities of the Frank Siddalls | 
| Soap. As we have personally examined the 

letters and postal-cards from which the test- 
| jimonials have been taken, our readers may 
| rely upon their authenticity; and we add, 
that our own use of the article has shown 
us that it porsesses all the merits these cor- 
respondents have found in it, and all that 





three pecks hydraulic cement, ten pounds 
umber, ten pounds ochre, one pound Vene- 
tian red, quarter pound lampblack. Slake 
the lime; cut the lampblack with vinegar: 
mix well together; add the cement, and fill 
the barrel with water. Let it stand twelve 
hours before using, and stir frequently 
while putting it on. This is not white, but 
of a light stone color, without the unplea» 
ant glare of white. The color may be 
changed by adding more or less of the col- 
ors named, or other colors. This wash cov- 
ers well, needing only one coat, and is svu- 
perior to an known, excepting oil 
paint. 
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_O1kTy -FIROT YESS... 


Important Notice! 


[a As many of our subscribers 


have mot yet taken advantage of 


our New Premium offers, and yet 


evinee a desire te de so, we have 
decided to extend the time until 
further notice. 


THE New PREMIUMS. 


_ of ten the better course is, if @ man cheats 


rar Diamante Berictast Premiums are giving | 


such universal satiefaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beanty, and ge neral excellence, 
subscribers whe call at this office cannot Imagine how 
we can afford euch an expensive Premiam. In re- 
sponse to many requesta, we beg leave to call atten- 


. thom te the following 


TERMS TO CLUBS: 


| copy one year with either of the Diamond Pre- 


milunme. ery Ty 
2 copies one year with either of the Diamond . 


Tremiame to cach 
\ copies one vear with either of the Diamond 


*remiume to each - 7.9 
and an extra IMamond Premium to the sender of the 
club. and for every three eubscriptions thereafter at 
the «ame rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
ditional Premiam. The whole eet may be secored in 
this way without expense, and as each subscriber in 
the clabrceeives Tae Poet one year and a Pre- 
avery little effort among friends and ac- 


a 


mium, 


ive, quit his company ; and if he slanders 


| lieve him. No matter who he is, or how he 


_ alone ; for there is nothing better than this 





ally by the gentry an occupation beneath 


quatntances should induce them to subseribe, Ifany- | 


one subscribing for THe Post and New Premium re- 
wrets the investment afer examination, he has only 
to return the Premiam in good order, and be will re- 
ceive bis money by retarn mall. 
Very Kespectfully, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Change of Address. 
Babecribers desiring their address changed, will 


| wife and children, visits the huts of the 


please give their former postoffice as well ae their | 


present address, 
How to Remit. 

Payment for Tne Post when sent by mall should 
he in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draf'la, Whea 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a registered 
letter, atourrisk. Fvery postmaster In the country 
ls required to register letters when requested, Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise ue of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or 1regie- 
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TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

If you wish to do good, do good ; if you 
wish to assist people, The 
only way to learn to do a thing is to do it; 
that implies, before you learn to do 
will make 
but perse- 
learn your 
the 


Notes, Queries and Fire- 


assist people. 
and 
right vou will do wrong—you 
blunders, vou will have failures ; 
vere, and inthe end you will 
lessons, and many other lessons by 
WAY. 

A great deal of harm is done through for- 
A littl: thoughtfulness and care 


yetfulness 


with respect 


| every year of service added tothe ten, one- 


| 
| 


| child’s mother ; but now, at the age 
| eighty two, 
| complaining that he is obliged to live on his 


| military pension of sixpence a day. 





others would offen save | 


them from a great deal of suffering, and aid | 


them in their work. A man is discouraged 
of the difficulties he meets 
may be all 
that is necessary to revive his energies, and 
to cause him to persevere. That word were 
easily spoken. There who are 
perfectly willing to speakit, but they do 
pot think of i 


im <« Corasaney tie net 


with An encouraging word 


are those 


ragged robin, or French pink. The story 


| iafied with themselves, but if anything in 
the world will make a man feel badly, ex- 
_ cept pinching his fingers in the crack of a 
| door, it is unquestionably s quarrel. No 


Vain people, however, are generally eat 


man ever falls to think less of himself after 
it than before. It degrades him in the eyes 
of others, and, what is worse, blunts his 
sensibilities on the one hand, and 
increases the power of passionate ir- 
ritability on the other. The truth is, the 
more peaceably and quietly we get on, the 
better for our neighbors. In nine cases out 


you, cease to deal with him; if he is abus- 
you, take care to live so that nobody will be- 
misuses you, the wisest way is to let him 


cool, calm, and quiet way of dealing with 
tife wrongs we meet with. 
a a a 
SANCTUM CHAT. 
—_—— 4 


In Ireland trade is still considered gener- 


ing dark clothes is more liable to in setion 
from contagious disease than be who wears 
which emanate from diseased or decaying 
bodies are much more readily absorbed by 
dark than by light fabrics. This is casy of 
proof. Expose a light and dark coat to the 
fumes of tobacco for five minutes, and it 
will be found that the dark one smells far 
stronger than the other of tobacco-smoke, 
and it will retain the odor longer. 


Ix summing up the results of prohibition 


has been reduced from one to every 225 in- 
habitants in 1833 to less than one to every 
1,000 inhabitants in 1881, while the sales in 
these secret shops are Jess than one-fourth 
what they would be if openly-licensed. 
He refutes the charge that there is more 
crime in Maine thanin any other State by 
showing that there is in Maine one State 
prison convict to 2,700 inhabitants ; in Ala- 
bama, one to 1,400; in California, one to 
600 ; inConnecticut, one to 2,100 ; in Massa- 





them, and the lawyers, doctors, and clergy 
in Dublin regard themselves as immensely | 
superior to merchants. This folly is largely | 
kept up by the women. 

Tne young Czar of Russia leads rather a 
patriarchal life in the retirement of Peter- 
hoff. He walks about the village with his 


peasants, and showsa paternal interest in 
their affairs. He enjoys the company of 
poor people and of children, it is said, more 
than that of his nobles. 

Women TEACHERS in Germany are never 
well paid. Salaries begin at $200, and 
never exceed $450. When they retire, how- 
ever, they receive pensions. Retirement at 
the end of ten years’ service secures one- 
fourth of the annual salary given ; and for 


eighticth of the pay is given. 

In August, 1822 British soldier saved 
the life of the Princess Victoria, who was 
in danger of being killed by a runaway pony. 
He received a guinea and the thanks of the 
of 
he comes out in a pamphlet 


A writrrin a London, paper says: I 
saw a bathing-suit the other day which 
struck me as at once pretty and sensible. 
Round the back it had a little cork appar- 
atus, not unlike a small bolster, cleverly 
concealed in one of the ruffs so much worn, 
and quite sufficient to keep the head out of 
water in case an inexperienced swimmer 
should lose her balance. 


chusetts, one to 2,200; in New Hampshire, 
one to 1,900 ;in Vermont, one to 1,800 ; and 
in New York, one to 1,400. 

It is estimated that nearly 2,000,000,000 
pounds of paper are produced annually, one- 
half of which is used for printing, a sixth 
for writing, and the remainder is coarse pa- 
per for packing and other purposes. The 
United States alone produces yearly 200,000 
tons of paper, averaging seventeen pounds 
per head for its population. The English- 
man comes next, with about twelve pounds 
per head ; the educated German takes eight 
pounds, the Frenchman seven pounds, 
while the Italian, Spaniard, and Russian 
takes respectively three pounds, one and a 
half pounds, and one pound annually, the 
consumption of paper being roughly in 
proportion to the uneducated and _ intellect- 
ual and political activity of the people. 

Tue effect of fashion upon business is 
shown by the fact that enough crinoline 
cannot now be obtained to supply the re- 
newed demand. A few years ago millions 
of dollars were invested in its manufacture ; 
many thousands of hands were em- 
ployed ;inventors puzzled their brains for 
improvements in the hoops or the skirts. 
The fashion changed, and all this industry 
ceased as if by magic, and hoop-skirts, ban- 
ished from polite society, served as chicken- 
coops in the country. Now, when the fash- 
ion has revived, the mannfactories will have 
to be builtup again. Within a year all the 
old patents, all the old jokes, all the old 
cuts and all the old caricatures upon crino- 
line will be again available, and each and 
every belle will be hooped up like a bar- 
re] or a fancy stock. 

Tue International Exhibition of Electric- 
ity, which is now open in Paris, is giving a 





A Vienna chemist has invented a power- 
ful soporific, by which a person may be in- 
stantancously and helplessly stupefied. It | 
is called ‘‘baudiger,’’ and the chemist in- 
vented itin order to defend himself against | 
a dog which was in the habit of attacking 
him. Afterward he offered it to the police 
as a means of overpowering desperate men. 
He has also invented an antidote, 

Tue favorite flower of the Emperor of 
Germany is the corn-flower, known in the 
United States as the bachelor’s button, 


good deal of employment to the newspapers. 
The French exhibitors rally more than five 
hundred strong, while the foreigners com- 
peting are still more numerous. The main 
hall of the building is lighted by a blaze 
contributed by electric lamps of every pat- 
tern and variety. On the right of the main 
entrance is displayed every kind of electric 
apparatus used by railroads, telegraphs, in 
the field and at sea, sewing-machines, and 
soon. There are twenty-five halls, each jl- 
luminated by a specific variety of electric 
light, and in each hall areacollection of the 
machines, and even of the toys which the 





in regard to the liking of the Emperor for 


this flower is that after his marriage it was | 


worn at a ball by his first love, who knew 


no color but blue. 
liking it is said to be that it was the favorite 


flower of his mother. 


When we overvalue ourselves, we under. | 


value our neighbors 
fore the source of that pharisaical weakness 
called contempt. The man who prides 
himself on his descent, sneers at the man 
who relies upon himself and cares not who 
was his great-grandfather. The self-suffi- 
cient purist says to the scapegmice, ‘Go to, 
wretch—I am holier than thou ;"’ and the 
millionaire, who regards money not as a 
means, but as an end, looks with scorn upon 
the plodder who is content with a moderate 
competence. 


world so utterly contemptible as contempt. 
It ia the vice of vanity, and is a sensation 
unknown to true greatness. 


Selfconceit is there- | 





A PARISIAN statistic fiend has calculated | 


that more than 550,000 hours are daily spent 
by the inhabitants of Europe in igniting 
friction matches. 
consumes two thousand millions of matches 
daily. Assuming that each individual pro- 
cess of ignition occupies one second, and 


this is reasonably suprosed to be a fair av- | 
erage, it is obvious that the calculation is | 


correct. The moral, however, is not appar- 


ent, and? since the calculator is a Parisian, 


There are few things in this | 


perhaps none was intended. 


It may not, perhaps, be known, says a 
prominent London paper, that a man wear- 


ts 


Se 


By his reckoning Europe | 


growing science has already created. Tele- 
phones, phonographs, automata, locomo- 


‘ , tives, marine engines, surgical instruments. 
that he is so color-blind that he recognizes . 
! 


Another reason for his | 


can be applied, are upon exhibition. 
} 


| THE most ancient vegetation of the world 
was ferns. In the coal age they were the 


they were ferns indeed, very different from 
their diminutive descendants of to-day—tal] 
| fellows, growing to a height of forty feet, 





in Maine, one of the friends of the move- | 
ment states that the number of dram shops | 


only species of plant that flourished, but _ 


| in dense and swampy jungles, in an atmos. | 


| phere surcharged with carbonic acid gas, 
_ It is strange that the last endeavor to pro 
vide food for the ill-fed masses of Europe 
has taken the form of inquiry into the possi- 
bilities of converting the tender ferns of the 
woods and forests into edible vegetables. 
We may soon hear of the modern ferns 


! 


past have with warmth in the shape of coal. 
It is needless to say that the idea of cook- 





supplying man with food as those in the | 


. | takers.”’ 
every conceivable use to which electricity | 





ing ferns originated with s Freschmen. 4 
“fern omelette’’ is suggestive of dainty fry- 
ing-pans and artistic cooking. 


Tue growing reputation of American 
manufactures in the markets of the world 
has alarmed competitors abroad. Whatever 
Americans undertake, whether it be ma 
chine-tools, cutlery, silks, flour, cottoncicth, 
or any other merchandise, they make their 
brands the leading ones, selling for the 
most money, and universally sought after. 
The reasons for this are plain. It is not on 
account of the better and spore direct pro- 
cesses employed ; it is not by discarding 
work shop traditions and old-time methods ; 
it is not by such adventitious aids that we 
have achieved so great an eminence that 
our trade marks are counterfeited, and for- 
eign goods are represented as of American 
make. It is because our manufacturers have 
found that mercantile honesty is the only 
policy, and that when they attempt to adul- 
terate or lower the standard the criticism of 
competitors exposes them at once. 

Ir is the easiest thing in the world to be 
happy, if men and women could only think 
so. Happiness is another name for love— 
for where love exists in a household there 
happiness must also exist, even though it 
has poverty for its close companion ; where 
love exists not, even though it be in a pal- 
ace, happiness can never come. He was a 
cold and selfish being who originated the 
saying that ‘‘when poverty comes in at the 
door love flies out of the window,’’ and 
his assertion proves conclusively that he 
had no knowledge of love, for unquestion- 
ably the reverse of the axiom quoted is 
nearer the truth. When poverty comes in 
at the door, love—true love—is more than 
ever inclined to tarry and do battle with an 
enemy. Letthose who imagine themselves 
miserable, before they find fault with their 
surroundings, search in their hearts for the 
cause. A few kind words, a little forbear- 
ance, or a kiss, will open the way to a flood 
of sunshine in a house darkened by the 
clouds of discord and unamiability. 

An indignant head-clerk in the Baltimore 
Post-office wants the newspapers to convey 
to the public his emphatic protest against 
the latest popular mania—confined as yet to 
sentimental writers of billets doux—namely 
the sticking of postage stamps upon unusual 
and out-of-the-way parts of envelopes. 
There is, it seems, a ‘‘postage-stamp code’’ 
of flirtation, and cach position of a stamp 
expresses some particular sentiment. Now 
the law allows the stamp to be put any- 
where on the envelope the sender may 
please. Butits position is a matter of im- 
portance to the canceling clerk. ‘‘As long,’’ 
says the Baltimore official, ‘‘as the stamps 
are in the orthodox place—the upper right- 
hand corner—they can work away like bees, 
and get through quickly, because the mo- 
tion from the ink-pad to the stamp is a con- 
tinuous one ; but just as soon as they have 
to hunt around over the letter to find where 
the stamp is wafered, why they can’t get 
along near so fast. Please hint through 
your paper that every letter that comes 
here not stamped with a single stamp in 
the right hand upper corner we use to make 
paper chickens out of.”’ 

Statistics of evictions in Ireland for the 
quarterending on the 30th of June, 1881, 
furnish some interesting figures. In Ulster 
440 families, numbering 2,028 persons, were 
evicted, and 24 families, or 121 persons, were 
re-admitted as tenants, while 275 families, 
or 1,373 persons, were re-admitted as ‘‘care- ° 
In Leinster the number of fami- 
lies evicted was 171, or 750 persons; the 
families re-admitted as tenants were 12 in 
number, or 50 persons, and the care-takers 
re-admitted were 82 families, or 296 per- 
sons. In Connaught 168 families, compris- 
ing 1,570 persons, were evited; only three 
families, numbering 14 persons, were re- 
admitted as tenants, and the families re- 
admitted as care-takers were 118, represent- 
ing 718 persons. In Munster there were 
evictions of 186 families, or 914 persons, 
with 11 families, comprising 71 persons, re- 
admitted as tenants, and 89 families, or 507 
persons re-admitted as care-takers. For the 
four provinces the totals are: Evicted, 
1,065 families, or 5,262 persons ; re-admitted 
as tenants, 50 families, or 256 persons; re- 
admitted as care-takers, 542 families, oF 


| 2,895 persons, leaving 478 families, or 2,112 


persons who were not re-instated 
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Three Shots. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








I 


y+ ATURALLY, considering the nature of 


my calling, I have been always par- 
ticularly attracted the scores of 


) I am inclined to alw: 


of the ingenious plots contrived by scoun- 
drels to ion of other people's 


possess: 
jewels, especially diamonds. 
" In many cases such stories are, of course, 
but pure fiction. 

But as to those which profess to narrate 
fncts, whether plain or colored, I have only 
too much reason from personal experience, 
to suspect that the owners of jewols 
have, very often, more to do with their dis- 
appearance than easily-imagined brigands, 
swindlers, or thieves. Nevertheless, there 
isenough substratum of truth to make 
even purely-invented stories of this kind 
probable. 

Mine is not an invented story; but my 
reason for telling it is not so much its truth 
as its supremely extraordi character. 
‘ts like, in any single detail, never happen. 
ed to anybody else in the world. ere it 
not for this, I would surely refrain from ad- 
ding to the pile of jewel-stories in which 
sume jeweler’s agent plays the part of hero 
or victim. For I was ma hy en to a very 
great firm of jewelers—when re eer 
ed to myself that terrible experience, terri- 
rible almost beyond the er of words to 
describe, which I am forthe first time in 
iny life, about to try to tell in words. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, how 
one of our partners called me into pri- 
vate room, and said to ine. 

“Morris, I must ask you to be good 
enough to start for Paris this very evening 
—that is to say, by the very first ble 
train. You know that parure of the Prin- 
cess Mouranov that we have to put into new 
settings ?’’ 

“Of course I do.’’ 

“Well you know the Princess as a cus- 
tomer, she is rather flighty; but she’s too 
big a gun for us to di her whims, 
The parure is just out of d, and was to 
have been delivered to her in Portland- 

lace to-morrow morning; bot—it’s just 
fike her—she’s taken it into her head to set 
off on a vo to America, and, an hour af- 
ter she tock © whim into her head, she 
was off, so I hear. It’s just like her, any- 
how. I believe she to Patagonia, where 
her diamonds—that is tosay, her ire— 
she thinks, will be indispensable to her. I 
should not have thought so myself, but I 
suppose she knows. Anyhow, she’s going 
tos d tbe whole of to-morrow in Paris, 
and her diamonds must be delivered to her 
there, and d for—you understand. If 
we don’t deliver the rure, she’ll never 
forgive us ; and if she n't pay before go- 
ing off Heaven knows where, why, we shall 
never forgive ourselves. You'll have to be 
sharp, for it doesn't follow that she’}l stay 
in Paris a whole day because she says she 
will ; and vou’d better avoid having to fol- 
low her, if you possibly can.”’ 


“Naturally? Where is Madame to be 
found ?”’ 

“Ata place called Les uets. It’s 
outside s; but here’sthe address writ- 
ten down. I needn’t tell you to be cau- 
tious.”’ 


“Why?” asked I. “It all seems simple 
enough. I’ve only got to give the parure 
tothe Princess—into her own hands, of 
course—receive the money, give and take a 
receipt, and come away. There will be no 
difficulty about the Princess’s money,I sup- 
pose ?’’ 

“No. But, don’t you see, I’m afraid you 
are still a trifle young, Morris. Those 
Mouranov diamonds are as well-known to 
allthe diamond-hunters in Europe—and 
they swarm abroad—as they are to me. 
Better than they are to you, by a long way. 
By some means or other, you inay take 
your oath, one of those gentry will know 
vou to have the charge ofthem. It’s no 
good taking precautions against that; they 


wi saine, and precautions are | * ; 
ee ; » | fine, she is not at Les 


only a way of putting people on the trail. 


_— 


contact en route I must have been an ordi- 


ter my journey before proceeding to Les 


asked one of the waiters. 


name could 
ing that I 

even written my name in the list of persons 
staying 


this hour. . 


sieur.”’ 


of my secing her in a large and crowded ho- 
te’ 


anxious about who the young lady might 
be who expected me in 
knew my name 80 well. 


asked she, in precisely the same words as 
the waiter, but ina voice and accent which 
made the words sound very differently in- 
deed, and made the girl herself look really 
instead of only | 
hers was one ofthe very swectest voices t 
had ever heard. 


with a 


whom——’ 


Lenoir, princi 
the Princess Mouranoy——”’ 


she. 
dame’s toilette—you comprehend.” 





Take care you go to the right house, my | 


friend. Take care that you see the right 
lady. Don’t eator drink, however much 
you may be pressed, till you’re safe back at 
your hotel. Don't shut your eyes till it’s 
all over. Ifa strange woman speaks to you, 
cut her dead; ifastrange man, knock him 
down. And—” 

“Well, what else? But I'll take care of 
myself, never fear.’’ 

“You're an unusually haudsome man, 
you know,” said he, with a wink anda 

nowing smile, “and I suppose, like all 
handsome men, you're a bit of a lady-killer 
—without meaning it, you know. 
as good a wink, you know; and you're not 
a blind horse, whatever you may be. Paris 
is a lively place, you know, fora man of 
vour make with diamonds next to his 
heart worth thousands of dollars. It isn't 
the men I’m afraid of in your case; it’s the 
women.” : 

Every man likes that sort of chaff; and I 


was really weak re in those days to 
take an especial pride 


what I could not 

help knowing to be my personal advan- 

tages. So I was in the temper as I an- 
swered modestly— 

“Well, sir, nobody knows everything 

about all women; but Ido think I know 

to guess a good deal 


I'm likely to be come over that way, And 
I should this little fellow,” I added, 
showing him « new ver, ‘will be 


/ own hanc 
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“Don't put yourself ina 
Aathgom Bowe ie pon bee ae: 
you 
common odds—in you know. I 
Call at my house for the 


in my resources, proud 
been placed in I 
started by 
next train for Dover. 

I had bidden my mother and sister a hur- 
ried without telling them of the 
invaluable I carried me. And 


I arrived at one of the first hotels in Paris 
owe the smallest adventure of any 


To all with whom T came into any slight | 
~— + ~ ree making an ordinary trip 


II 
I had just omlered some refreshments af- 





uets, when— 
“Monsieur Alfred Morris from London?”’ 


“Yes,” said I, though wondering how my 
bly known to him, see- | 
but just arrived, and had not | 


in the hotel. Was my “Yes’’a 
piece of imprudence? I hardly know to 


“A young lady,” he said, in English, 
‘has been waiting for one hour to see mon- 


A young lady in Paris, waiting to see me! 
What could that mean? My employer's 
warning came instinctively to my mind. 
But I could not very well refuse to sec her. 
And certainly no possible harm could come 





“Mademoiselle waits in the salon,” said | 


the waiter. 


So to the salon I went, more curionis than | 


Paris, and who 


She was a stranger—a young French- 


woman,rather pretty and exceedingly well- 
dressed, and yet with something about her | “ay — 


that showed she did not wholly belong to | 
the upper world. 


“Monsieur Alfred Morris from London ?” 


massably pretty. Indeec 


mademoiseiie,”’ said J, | 


“At your service, 


yw. 
“T am truly fortunate, 


she said, smiling. | 


“T was beginning to fear you would never 
come.”’ 


“And may I ask, mademoiselle, with 


’ 


“Indeed, monsieur. Iam Mademoiselle 
1 Lady of the Chamber to | 


“Ah! sighed I, alittle disappointed. It 


was no adventure, then—only the affair of 
the parure, after all. 
ing everything, that was perhaps all the 


Still—well, consider- 


better. iventures, till the receipts were 
exchanged, would certainly be out of 
place. 


“Yes; the Princess Mouranov,”’ repeated 
“Tam in all the contidence of ma- 


She was speaking in very good Enylish, | 


with an accent that improved my native 


language, it seemed to me, 

“Madame received a telegram from Lon- , 
don, from your firm, saying you would be | 
here to-day. 
monsivur—and that was well. 
dent to let all the world know 
carry—without doubt nearest to your heart, 
monsieur ! 
madame has changed her plans—that is the 
habitude of madame. 
mimadame will not do next, 
what she shall not say. She was for America 
last night ; to-day, she is for Biarritz. 
she will wantthe pa—the affair monsieur 
knows of—all the 


It was a careful telegram, 
It is not pru- 
what you 
Have I not reason—I? But 
I always know what 
for itis always 


But 


saine; all the more. 
ving to Les Bosquets; in 
mquets, butat the 
Villa Stefania, her own little house where | 


Even so, she was 


she goes to be alone. Ah, madame will love 


to be ; 
| whole half-hour, monsieur! 


at times—sometimes for one 

But she must 

have the parure on the instant, and in her 

“ #80 I come from madame myself 

to conduct you to Villa Stefania without de- 
lay.”’ 

“All this was fully in accord with all that 

I had ever heard of the eccentric restless 

ness of this great Russian lady, nor had I 


alone 


' the faintest reason, after hearing of the tele- 


A nod’s | 


| 
| 





| 
| 





gram from my employers, to doubt the sim- 


ple good faith of 80 pretty and altogether 


uttractivea young lady as Madeinoiselle 


Lenoir. 
Still there was one obvious precaution 


that I ought to take, and I did take it; for I 


wish to make it absolutely clear that I acted 
in all respects as the most of men could 
have done. 

“Mademoiselle will permit me to ask,” 
said I, “simply as a matter of business 
form, if she has the written authority.” 

“Of Madame the Princess? Assuredly,”’ 
said she, with a bright smile. “It is good 
to treat with a monsieur of the prudence of 
monsieur;” She handed me at once a little 
sealed note, perfurned and gracefully writ- 
ten, that ran as follows: 

“Villa Stefania, January 12. 

“Monsieur Alfred Morris, will have the 
goodness to escomnpnay the bearer, Mademoi- 
selle Lenoir, to the Villa Stefania, without 


dela to execute the commission | 
with whieh he is charged. | 
“STEPHANIE MouRANOy.” 


| pleasant thin 


| cess Mouranov had receivec 
| quets by the light of at least one candle, if 
, not of day. 


J the ev as 1 had to do. 
nd Made nates aS Gneatd 
on 
WH ans wi eth stead et 
Gouge we semsbed nan peur and a half, 
1 mappoeed it ecevntrict a ae on the 
part of the Princess thatshe did not, as she 


certainly might bave done, send a convene 
to convey us the whole way. Perhaps 

was one of those people who take a pleas- 
ure in little mysteries and pointless 

racies. Mademwviselle Lenoir talked 
whole time about all sorta of th 
places,and I found her sympathetic, intelll- 
gent, and singularly wel) informed, as well 
as charming. I even 
self that I had made a by no means ur 


ae 


| factory impression upon mademoiselle. 


Villa Stefania, where we arrived after 


darkness had fallen, I could not very dis- | 


tinctly see; but I made out that it wasa 
sinall house, probably not long built, stand- 
ing alone and apart from all other dwell- 
ings in a sortot shrubbery, and approached 
through a tiny court past the lodge of the 
porter. We were at once adinitted, without 
any ringing or walting. Mademoiselle con- 
ducted me upa staircase and along a pas- 
sage, both scarcely half lighted, into a room 
so dark that I could searcely see where I 
was. 
*Imbeciles !"’ cried Mademoiselle Lenoir. 
“Nota light in the salon, not even a can- 
dle! That is how one is served when one 
has twenty servants, monsiour, each with 
his duties; we must havea twenty-tirst, to 
do nothing but see that the sconces shall 
not be empty in the salun—unless, perhaps, 
it shall be some fancy of madame, for no- 
body to know you are here, I will see, 
Monsieur is a brave nan? He is not afraid 
of being left alone in the dark till madame 
arrives? It will be in one moment, mon- 
sieur. Madame is anxious, very anxious, 
for the’parure.”’ 
Ithought my being asked to wait in 
pitch darkness a little odd, but IT could only 
“Itis many years since I believed in 
Bogy, mademoiselle.”’ , 
oWell, it shall not be long.’ And she 
was gone, clomne the door behind her, if 
my ears told truly. 
Without believing in Bogy, it is nota 
to be lett alone in a strange 
rooin in the k, all the sarnc—fancies will 
come into one’s bead, especially when the 
seconds grow into minutes without count- 
ing themselveson a visible watch-face, and 
Ww ion one has on one’s person diamonds 
worth many thousands of dollars, 
Everything was all right, of course; and 
yet I could not help sia so that the Prin- 
ine at Les Bos- 


And, though I was but a tradesman’s 
employe, common French courtesy should 
not have kept me waiting for a light, even 
though a tine lady might not be ready to see 
me the very instant I arrived. 

I felt my way toa very comfortable sofa, 
on which IT sat down, and waited on, wax- 


ing impatient, and feeling rather likea 


yrisoner condemned to the dark cell. 


Manners forbade me 


and— 
But impatience was soon to change into 


something more, 





III. 


Was that sound of voices in the room or 
no? 

If not in the room, close to the room it 
must have been; for I heard them plainly. 
Sometimes darkness itself will strangely 
sharpen our ears, and there are certain 
words which, once heard, sharpen them yet 
nore keenly. 

I heard three voices, 
sclle Lenoir’s, one was a4 strange 
the third was a man’s. 

“Neatly trapped enough,”’ said the last,so 
slowly in the Germinan manner, that they 


One was Mademoi- 


brought their whole significance home to 
my dull eafs. 
“But for the rest,” said Mademoiselle 


Lenoir, “what ought one to do? If he goes 
back to England.” 

“Hemust not go back to England,” said 
the voice of the other worman—it was singu- 
larly cold, firin, and clear. “He must not 
leave France; he must not leave Paris till 
we are safely gone. Those diamonds.” 

“Ifthe worst comes to the worst,” 
the man, “what then? We are inan 
Man. 
will have to reckon with me. These things 
are awk ward, because of the police." 

“He will not resist,’ said Mademoiselle 
Lenoir. “And if he does—”’ 

I thought I heard a sigh, so sharp had my 
ears grown. But trom whom came the 
sigh? Whether from Mademoiselle Lenoir 
or that other woman I could not tell. 

“If he does,”’ said the man, “be it on his 
own head, whatever comes. You under- 


said 
to 


stand me, my friend. I do not like too 
much blood; but if there be resistance, 
there must be—what there must be. He 


inust not trace the diamonds, nor you.” 
It had all passed through my ears tw my 
sinking heart long ago. 


Fool that I had been to listen toa woman's | 
story, however plausible it might seem! | 


Some plot, invented and carried out with 
fiendish cunning, had brought me into a 
den of robbery and murder. I was to wait 
for death in lonely house and that hor- 
rible dark chamber! 

What, in the name of Heaven, in the 
naine of desperate hel plessness, was I to do? 


The vuices grew cunfused, then ceased alto~ | 


I wasalope. Nobody knew me in 


| r. 

Faris nobody would miss meibere. If I did 
| mot return, my empilovers would set me 
| down as ha 


run off with the jewels; 
my mother sisters theimmelves would 

me quilty, and break their hearts 
and starve. Could I escape from the house? 


Im bl k 
epee se nrough unknown passages 


Instinctively I felt for my revolver, use- 
less as it must be in a dark room. The mur- 
derer, or murderers, knowing the premises, 
could be upon me in a moment, and have 
me down before I could know of their a 

; and one must have some faint light 
ranaim. Thad known that all sorts of 





to doze or whistle, | 


woman's, | 


Ifhe does not behave himself, he, 


atrocities are even more common in Paris 


| than in London; but how could I dream 
and | that such a doom as this, all for believing in 
| the smooth ton 


e ofa nomey serpent, would 


ever be mine? I may I felt for my revol- 


to flatter my- | ver, though knowing all the time how vain 
| a toy it would be now. 


A knife for close 

quarters would have been ten times 
| its value; and that, too, would have 
been vain. I don't think myself less brave 
| than other men,yet I could not help a groan 


| of despair at the thought that T was about to 


be murdered so helplessly, so hopelessly. 
How soon would it be? 

I drew out my revolver, and, in doing so, 
a little fusee-box, with a fow wax 
in it, fell on the floor, One moment's light 
would be something, though the last gleam 
I was ever to see. I groped for the box, 
found it at my feet, and struck one of the 
matches. Heaven! what met my eyes? 
The gleam of flame had indeed come not a 
moment too s00n. 

Straight in front of me, coming towards 
me a an open"door, was an ovil-look- 
ing a rufflan as T had ever seen; a murder- 
ous ruffian, if ever there was one, hideousl 
livid, and with eyes that glared tow 
mine, Thank heaven for that one gleam of 
light! Tt might be enough for a straight 


aim. No time must be lost. I am no 
fighting man, Heaven knows. But—I 
fired. 


For a moment the smoke clouded my 
eyes. But I heardacry. The flame from 
my match had not wholly died. And by 
its light I saw— Great Heaven! I had not 
had one murderer to deal with. A whole 

ng of brigands were upon me and my 
diamonds, What was to bo done? 

Five more brigands at least were there. 
Well, I dared not pray for so hopeless a 
thing as life; but would at least be true to 
my trust and sell it dearly. My name, m 
honer, might yet be saved. First to right, 
then to left, I fired, and fired again—twice 
—three times, 

And the match went out, and left mo to 
the mercy of the robbers and cut-throats 
into whose hands I had been drawn bya 
wotnan'’s words, 








rv. 
Suddenly a blaze of light filled the room, 
| #0 bright, that my eyes, till now blinded by 
darkness, were more blinded still. 

“What madman is here?” eried a 
| woman's voico—that other woman's, not 
| Mademoiselle Lenoir’s, “O! O! Of My 

poor, dear, beautiful boudoir! Send for 
| the gendarmes!” 
| Was Talive? I suppose so, since I could 
| hear and see, And how can 1 describe the 
| soone that I beheld ? 

I was in an clegantly furnished room. 
On iny left hand, with clasped hands, gaz 
ing at me with a face full of amazement, 
| was Mademoiselle Lenoir, On my right 

looking at me with wild looks of mingled 
| anger, despair, and terror, was a handsome 
| lady, who resembled a queen of tragedy. 

“QO Amelie!” eried the latter. 
| 0) Madame la Princesse 1" echoed Made- 
moiselle Lenotr. : 

“My favorite clock!" moaned the right- 
hand lady. 

“And three whole mir——" mademoiselle 
, was beginning,when I feltiny arma grasped 
| tightly behind my back, ancl a man's stern 
slow voicein my ear: 

“Who are you? Are you madman or 
brigand? What does this inean? Who are 
you that make havoc with the boudoir of 
Madame la Princesse de Mouranovy ? Who, 
I say ?’’ 

I must confess it at last! JT ama little 
nearsighted; and, by the dim light of the 
match, had mistaken the six-fold reflection 
of ingselfin the panels of an octagonal room 
lined with large mirrors fora band of mur- 
derers. 

And that talk of death and diamonds be- 
hind the wall?) Well, as I learned after- 
wards, the Princess Mouranov was, as it 
seoomed half the world know, busily oeeu- 
_ in flying from the pursuit of a husband 

rom whom she was trying to keep not only 

herself, but her farnous diarnonds. Her ee 
eentrie movements hat baffled him for 
long; but the temporary sojourn of her 
parure with our firm had near] y put him on 
the tracks. Kewl the talk by the light of 
this and you will understand—even the 
big talk of Madame’s Last champion, a Ger- 
man baron, who did meet the Prince in 
mortal fight with swords, and came off 
second-best with a gash that went through 
his sword-arm. Who has got the diamonds 
now I neither know nor care. 

Smash every lying looking-vlass, whether 
it tells you you are a murderer, or whether 
—as is more comton—it tells you, as my 
| OWn, Once upon a tite, used to tell me, that 
T wata handsome as well as a near-sighted 
Lunar: 


—_— a ge 
| THe unknown isan ocean, and conscience 
is the compass of the unknown: thought 
j and meditation are the great mysterious 
| pointings of the needle. . 
————> « ~<- 


Do wrong to none. Love all, trust a few. 
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“THESE THREE.” 
Faith, Hope aed Charity, abroad ove Gay, 
Raw, as they went, « beggar by the way. 
For some email) aims he humbly kneit to pray: 





**‘hsk on,’* sald Faith, ‘the that in prayer believes, | your 
| your father; that is about the very lant thins 
' that I should counsel you 


Fat om, 
| just about Jour 


Sooner of later, all the good receives. ** 

"He that In patience bolds an empty cup, ** 

Cried sparkling Hope, ‘the Lord will 611 it ep.” 

So Faith aad Hope wandered on; 

Charity wetted till the both had gone, 

Then eweetly, In the beggar's empty palms, 

Withoat a word bestowed a golden alm. 
na rm 


The Lost Daughter. 


* All these are under two years,”’ said the 
matron of the Foundling Hospital,”’ as she 
lbked conplacentiy around on the goodly 
srray of babies ofall sizes and complexions, 
ranged on either side of the long nurtery. 

“Here isa very fine boy-baby,” maid the 
matron, pausing in front of a black-eyed 
fellow, Pn saat on the knee of its nurse, 
sucking ite fat thunmil. 

* You, but I want a girl, a blonde. 
thix like this.” 

As the matron glanced at the photograph 
that was handed her, which was that of a 
very lovely child of not more than two sum- 
mers, she uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prine. 2. 

“It isthe picture of my little girl,’ maid 
the lady. her eves filling with tears, ** who 
died a few weeks ago, and whose place I 
wish to fill, if such a thing be possible.” 

“We have a littl: girl in the an 9 
ward,”’ said the matron, * who resembles 
this picture so strongly that I think it was 
taken for her. Both parents are dead, and, 
ao far as I can learn, there is no one toclaim 
her.” 

The speaker led the way to a cheerful 
sunny upper root, where on one of the little 
cota a beautiful child was sleeping. The 
resemblance to the picture was very strong, 
and to the bereaved mother jt seemed 
alinost like a revelation from Heaven. 

* Lilian, darling Lilian!" she eried, bend- 
over her. 

The child iust have been dreaming of 

ite mother; the fringed lids tlew open, re- 

vealing eyes blue and wondrously bright, 

while the little arms went up, with an eager 

fluttering motion. 

* Mamuina !"' 

Clasping the child to her heart, the lady 
barst Into tears, while the matron looked 
wonderingly from one to the other. 





Some- 


in 


“She looks enough like you to be your 


own child.” : 
“She tomy own child! was the tearful 


response. * Providence has had compassion 

on ny loneliness and sorrow, and given my 

little Lilian back to met’ 
. * * . * * 

Blue-eyed ygolden-haired Lilian Howard 
stood irresolute!ly at the door of the father's 
study; the color coming and going in the 
theeks, and a look of fear and dismay inthe 
iweet face that was never seen there before, 

The door ajar, Mr. Howard heard her 
Ftep, wentle as it wis. 

* Daughter!” 

Mr, Howard Jooked gravely and tenderly 
into the puale, wistful face that confronted 
him. 

“My child, vou look as if you were sum- 
moned ln fore astern judge rather than a 
tender father, whe would not knowingly 
deny you anything that would promote your 
true hap ri Thess, 

“You have always been very kind to me, 
papa, until now,’ sid Lilian, bursting into 
tears, “But, indeed, indeed, Tean never 
be happy without Charlie!" 

Taking his daughter's hand, Mr. Howard 
led her to a seat in the recess of one of the 
windows. 

“Tet us talk the matteroverecalmly. You 
are my only child, the pride and joy of my 
heart. I have given you every advantage 
that wealth can command. and feel that I 
have a right to expect you to do better than 
to marry a man with neither position nor 
neans to support vou in the style to which 
you have been accustorned. And your 
mother fully agrees with me.’ 

* But, paps, vou always seomed to like 
Charlie until now. You never objected to 
his coming here, or my going out with him 
before.” 

“T like him still; moy personal feelings 
have not changed towards him in the least. 
Kut I find his prospects are very different 
from what I thought they were.” 

“But why should vou eare for money 
papa, who have so much?” 

* You are wrong, Lilian. True, I am the 
owner of considerable property, but the 
shrinkage in all values has greatly crippled 
my resources. Go now, my child; T have 
some letters to write. You may be sure 
that vour father has decided wisely. Tell 
the voung man what [ have told you, and 
jet that end the matter.” 

Tving on her hat, Lilian went out forher 
usual walk; but not even the bright sun- 
shine, and bloom, and verdure of that beau- 
tiful June day could make her heart less 
heavy. Her eves were so blinded by the 
tears that would come, that she pearly ran 
against an odd-looking middle-aged man, 
whocame hobbling along the narrow foot- 
path. As he caught a glimpe of the young 
lady's quivering lips, and tear-wet lashes, 
he came to a sudden stop. 

“Crving, Miss Lilian! 
inean 9” 

Lilian Jooked inte the kind, sympathizing 
face of the speaker. 

“Ob, Mr. Haven, papa says that T can sce 
Charlie only once more; and then only te 
tel) him that we can never, never marry!" 

* Does he?’ was the grim response. “T 
think I shall bave something to may about 
that. Do you love Charlie?” 

“Dearly !"’ 

“And you think he loves yeu?" 

“] am sure of it," 


What does this 


, are wrong if you think that I 


| sible to do. 


“Then I see no reason why you two 


Pillan opened her even wide 

y- 

“You % think I ought to disobey 
?" 

PEI 've mid nothing about 


todo. But Char- | 
know. I have a ter 
who will inherit all my | 


wealth. nk you could be happy 


Do you 


'in a stall, ‘plainly-furnished house, with 


neither servants, fine dresses, nor any of the 


| beautiful things to which you have been ac | 
| customed all your life?’ 


The golden lashes drooped until they lay 
quivering upon the flu*ehed cheeks. 

“If Charlie were there.” 

Mr. Haven's face betrayed strange and 
strong emotion. 

‘Twenty yearsago,” he said, tremulously, 
‘lips just as sweet spoke to me nearly the 
saine words. As I .ive, your life shall not 
be blighted as hers was. Cheer up, my 
child,” he added, “leave the matter to mi, 
and all will be well. I wason my way 
your house when you met me. Iam going 
to dine there to-day. Let us go back w- 
gether."’ 

Mr. and Mra. Howard were too much ac- 
customed to the vagaries of their wealthy and 
eccentric neighbor, to be any way surprised 
at his appearance. 

He frequently dined with them in the 
same unceremnonious fashion ; his genial and 
kindly traits of character making hima great 
favorite with all the family. 

Their after-linner talk turning upon the 
improbability of a recently published story, 
Mr. Haven said, “I will relate a story, as 
strange as any that can be found in what is 


| called fiction, and which is strictly true : 


“Sixteen years ago yesterday, as it stands 
upon the records of a certain orphan asy!urn 
in a distant county, a lady, young, fair, and 
wealthy, went there fur the purpose of ob- 
taining a child to take the place of one she 
had i lost. In one of the wards was a 
lovely little girl, whose parents had both 
been killed, as was supposed, in a rgilway 
disaster, and who so strongly resernbled her 
lost darling that her heart went out towards 
it at the first glance. 

“She took it away with her, giving it her 
child's place and name, and her husband, 


| who was absent at the time, has never once 


suspected that it was not the little one that 
he kissed at parting, and over whose grave 
the grass has been growing for many a year. 

“Six months later the father of this child, 
who had recovered in a measure from the 


| accident which had made hiin a cripple for 


life, called at the asyluin to claim her, but 
only to learn that she had passed as com- 


ewes! out of his possession as if the grave | 


iad hidden her from his eyes. 

“The death ofa wealthy relative had raised 
him from poverty to affluence, and he spared | 
neither money nor pains in his endeavors to 
find her. But the lady who had taken her 
from the asylum having given a false name 
and address; all his efforts were fruitless, 
and it was not until after the lapse of some 
vears, and by the imerest chance, that he 
obtained a clue which led to the discovery 
of her whereabouts. . 

“She was then a blooming maiden of eizh- 
teen, the inmate of a beautiful and happy 
home, and the pride and darling of aman 
for whom he hada high esteem, and who 
believed her to be his own ehild.” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by an 
exclamation from one of the group. Mrs, 
Howard had fainted. 

During the bustle and confusion that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Haven went out upon the lawn, 
where he was joined, half an hour later, by 
Mr. Howard. After conversing together a 


' fow minutes the two returned to the house, 


where they found Mrs. Howard and Lilian, 
Both had evidently been weeping, but the 
countenance of the former was composed 
though very pale, 

“Mr. Haven,’ she faltered, ‘tor the first 
time my husband knows that the child so 
dear to us both is akin to neither, But vou 
intended at 


first to deceive him.  T was among strangers 


' . . 
when my own baby died, and he on a busi- 


ness tour of several months’ duration. The 
two were of nearly the same age, and 
strangely alike, and on perceiving that my 
husband saw ne ditterence I decided to wait 
until she had gained too strong a place in his 
heart to be easily dislodged; every week's 


' delay making my task more difficult, until 


it hecame something that IT found it impos- 
And, strange as it may sound 
to vou, so closely did Lilian resemble the 
little one T lost, and se entirely did she take 
her place in my heart, that I could never 
make it seem that she was not mine by birth 
as well as by affection.” ‘ 


- “TL can give you the key to this,’ said Mr. 


Hlaven, ‘tas well as to Lilian'sstrong reseim- 
Dblanee to vou and yourebild. Have you for- 
gotten vour twin sister, who bore the same 
namne, and who was discarded by her family 
for marrying beneath her as they called it? 
She was my wife, and the mother of your 
Lilian; bat I have not eome to disturb the 
relation that has so long subsisted between 
vou, but to see that she is not defrauded of 
woman's dearest right, the right to wed the 
man who has not only won her heart, but is 
worthy of it. There is many a millionaire 
who is not so rich in all that constitutes true 
manhood as Charles Harlowe. My gentle 
Lilian was nearly heart-broken at the harsh 
decree which separated her from all her 
early friends; give not to her child the same 
bitter experience, but let her go to the hus- 
band of herchoice with vour blessing as well 
as mine.”’ 
That the | women, bo 
r 


her adopted parent: 
followed Lilian to ye mg 


new life and home, 


| we nav be sure. Mr. Haven is very happy 
| in the happiness of his long lost daughter, | 


who often declares “that she has two papas, | 
and does not know which she loves best.” j 


FOLLOWING THE FALCON. 





T is difficult to understand why this an- 
cient ainusement has d so entirely 
out of favor in Europe. No form of 

outdoor sport was more beloved for many 
centuries. Mediseval writers teem with al- 


lusions to it. Tocarry one of these birds — 


was a sign of ranks persons of lower station 
being prohibited Indulging in the amuse- 
ment of hawking. Faleons were costly to 
keep, requiring a train of attendants, and 
leases were sometimes granted on condition 
of inaintaining the expense of “a cast of 
haw ks.” 

A fine hawk was worth 
money some centuries ago, and it wasa 
common present to ~tween kings. 
Not only was a faleon dear to buy and diff- 
cult to train, but there was a tradition that 
the bird seorned to serve a base master; and 
that if some chivalrous owner died, his fal- 
con would traverse sea and land to attach 
itself to an equally worthy probrieter. 

The bird, however, enjoved great favor. 
Knightsand ladies carried it on the fist at 
feast and tourney, sometimes even in 
ehureh. In Germany the barons claimed 
the right of placing their hawks close to the 
altar. It is chronicled of Henry II. that he 
loved his falcons so well as wo carry them 
on his bare hand, without the 
the glove# usually worn asa shield against 
their sharp claws. The hawks often shared 
their owner's bedchaimber, sleeping on 
verches above the beds. When Henry III. 
invaded France in 1359, he took with him 
thirty falcons, and his nobles followed his 
example. 

Hawking remained a favorite 


£1,500 of our 


stime un- 


tilthe close of the seventeenth century, | 


James I. was devoted to it. The grand- 
father of Wiiliain Penn inade his fortune 
by an opportune gift of “a cask of hawks” 
to Charles J. The king found the birds so 
excellent, that he comunissioned Penn to 
bring more falcons, also some horses from 
abroad, granting him letters of protection 
for this purpose. Penn found means of em- 
barking in a lucrative trafliec on his own 
aceount, and thus laid the foundation of the 
fortunes of his tamily. 

Hawks are said to be extremely long- 
lived. There is an account of a falcon Penn -* 
at the Cape of Good —- in 1792, which had 
round its neck a gold collar inscribed, 


“This goodlie hawk doth belong to his most | 


excellent inajestic James, King of England, 
A. D. 1610." There isan account of King 
James once losing a falcon, the bird soarin 
out of sight and never returning to the fal- 
coner. Itwas valuable enough for inqui- 
ries to be made about it, “not only all over 
England but also at all foreign princes’ 
courts, the bird having marks whereby it 
might be known, but all inquiries proved 
ineffectual.’ Ifthis story be truc, taleons 
not only attained great ages but were capa- 
ble of traversing enormous distances, 
Hawking in the seventeenth century is 
frequently mentioned as an extravagant 
masiime by writers ofthe day. In “Every 
Man in His Humor’ thespendthriit nephew 
exclaims, “Ifa oman has no skill in the 


Ill not give a rush for him. They are 
more studied than the Greek and Latin. 
He is no gallant company withoug them.” 
Falconry at this era was no longer restricted 
to the upper classes, but was enjoved even 
by “wealthy yeoun.”’ The priceot hawks 
would appear to have somewhat fallen, 
however; for letters of I6sz, speak of $10 
and sly asthe valuc of a fine “Muscovy 
hawk,” a considerably less suin than would 
have been paid for the bird a couple of cen- 
turies previously. Barbary, 
Russia furnished the best faleonsjand Milan 
was long celebrated for manufacturing the 
best bells for the birds’ wearing. ‘These 
were fastened to the creature's 
Was cssential that they should not be heavy, 
ko aS to itmpede it in its flight. They were 
also required to be sweet toned—“not too 
shrill, but cach at least note under the 
other,” 

The postefanancicont faleoner was no sine- 
eure, A seventeenth century writer do- 
scribes him as ‘a ian of divers trades. He 
necds bea linguist, for he must have 
studied the terms of the Hawk's Dictionary. 
lie tuust be barber, sargeon and apothecary 
before he comunences to hawk-leech ; 
vet, though he exercises all these, his pa- 
tients are not compelled to pay him. Hawks 
beeomes his idols, his labor, his knowledge 
and his admiration.” 

Much skill and patience is required in 


one 


be 


training a bird se naturally wild, and old 
writerson fileonry give diffuse directions 
regarding the teans whereby the fuleon 


could be “manned” or tamed. There were 
several varieties of the bird. The aceount 
books of Charles [.'s falconry establishment 
give alist of “ygoshawks,”’ ‘“yer-faleons,”’ 
“lannerets’ and = “faleons,”’ 
ing at diferent game. A long 
‘hawks’ furniture’ is added, the 
ture” consisting ef hoods to cover the birds’ 
eyes when carried on the hand, “josses’’ or 
Straps, to fasten to its legs and bells for its 
feet. The charges for all these articles inake 
iteasy to understand why old writers rank 


list of 


“hawks” with “cards and dice” as causes of | 


the ruin of inany a spendthrift. Costly asit 
was, hawking must have been a pleasant 
pastiine. The long rides in the fresh morn- 
ing air, the exciternent of the moment when 
the heron slowly rose from its hiding place 
and strove to outwit its adversary by svar- 
ing above it; the contest between’ the feath- 
ered enemies as cach endeavored to obtain a 
Vantage ground overhead ; then the falcon’'s 
ascent and deadly swoop on its prey. 
Hawking was a more mereiful way o tak- 
ing gaine than shooting except by a skillful 
aportem: -, for the faleon aid ne miss h's 
ulin and leave wounded birds to craw] into 
hedges and die in lingering mise 

tines happens etree ct 


now, 


_ circle of readers, 


/ and 


oo tection of | 


| and finish. 


| the Hudson,” 


| each have fine illustrations. 


| Emily,” by E. H. 


Norway and | 


feet, and it | 


| Light-ship,”’ 
| wheel,” an exciting episode of factory-life, 


| grams, 


used for fly- | 
“furni- | 


' other articles are: 


| New Publications. 





“The Price of a Life,” by Rebecca Fozbes 
Sturgis, is a somewoat sort of a 
story. More attention has been given to 
complexity of plot, incident, and liveliness 
ofr n, than mains of c or 
excellence of diction. Judged by the form. 
er it cannot but prove interesting to a large 
it is not likely to 
rmanent fame. It is neatly printed 
~autifully bound in blue’ @mbossed 
covers. Carlton & Co., Publishers, New 
York. For sale by Porter & Coates, 

“The Skeleton in the House” is a novel 
translated from the German of Friedrick 
Spielhagen by M. J. Safford. The plot is 
simple and told in a charming manner. It 
contains, moreover, a very good lesson both 


win 


| for the newly-married and others. We can 


cominend it as pleasant Boe Price 25 
cents. G. W. Harlan, Publisher, Park 
Place, New York. 

MAGAZINES. 


Westminster Review, a representative 


of the most advanced thought of the day, 
| comes for the July quarter, filled with ex- 
| cellent articles. Among the contents are, 


“Characteristics of Aristotle,’ “Island Life,” 
“Life of George IV.,”’ **The Sugar Bounties 
Question,"’ “The Developinent of Religion,” 
‘“jeorge Eliot, her Life and Writings,” 
“India and the Colonial Empire,’’ “Cotem- 
worary Literature,” etc., etc. Received from 
Vm. B. Zieber & Co. 
Servoner’s for Auzust is termed the mid- 
summer holiday nuinber, and certainly it 


| deserves that title, for it is redolent with 


breezinuss, beauty and literary attractive- 
ness. There is nothing in it to be skipped 
over, even on a sultry day. The frontis- 
— is a superb copy of a painting by 
Tlyses Burtin, **The Sailor's Wife’.’ The 
articles are, ‘The Isle of Peace,’ a fascinat- 
ing sketch of Newport islan 1; iliustrated 
with sixteen cngravings of exquisite design 

“By the Sea in Normandy,” 
illustrated. “Icc-Yatchting on 
illustrated. “A Litthe World” 
sketches Petite Anse, onc ofthe “Five Is- 
lands,’’ near Bayou Teche, faimed through 
Longfellow's verse,—spiritedly illustrated. 


profusely 


| There are other equally attractive illustrated 
| articles. This number is also rich in fiction, 


which includes the first half of the new story 
by the authorof ‘An Earnest Trifler,”’ “The 
Daughter of Henry Sage Rittenhouse ;"’ the 
first of a three-part story by Mr. Boyesen is 
given,with the piquant name ot “Queen Ti- 
tania.”’ Dr. Holland’s departments over- 
flow with sparkle and wisdom. 

The boys will think the August Wide 
Awake contrived for their especial delecta- 
tion, abounding as it does in base-ball and 
racing stories, and water adventures, ail 
spiritedly illustrated. “Why Those Boys 
Did Not Run Away,” is told by Miss Ply:np- 
ton; “A Night with Paul *ynton,”’ by 
Frank H. Taylor, and “A Boy's Race with 


| General Grant at Ephesus,” by A Naval Of- 


ficer. The girls get a delicious little ro- 


| mance in “Ifow Dot Played She Was Two.”’ 
hawking and hunting languages nowadays, | . , ~d t Played She Was Two, 


by Sydney Dayre. ‘The Lemonade Man‘s 
Story” is a capital “‘yarn’’ by James B. Mar- 
shall, accompanied by a full-page drawing 
by Lungren. Theserials, “Sharon,” “‘Hav- 
ing His Own Way,” and “Polly Cologne,” 
The number 
opens with a inost beautiful pocin, “Saint 
Frye, tor which Miss 
Humphrey has drawn an exquisite frontis- 
piece. James W. Riley contributes a melo- 
dious piece of verse entitled “The Lana of 
Used-To-Be."" Others contributions are 
“The Baby Show,”’ “In the Black Forest,” 
“Edith’s Lesson,” “The Young Enquirer,” 
“Blue and Gold,”’ ete., ete. Only 2 cents 
a number. $3.00 a year. Ella’ Farman, 
Editor, D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, 
Boston. 
St. Nicholas for August contains seven 
short stories “From Sandy Ilook to the 
illustrated. “Under a Fly- 


“How Miss Jenkins “Got Out of It,’” a live- 
ly school-story,—**Mark, the Dwarf,” “Ca 
thie’s Story,” A Boy on the Place,” “ITow 
We Belled the Rat, and What Came of It,” 
illustrated. There isa poem by Eva L. Oz- 
den—**Proud Prince Cham’’—engrossed and 
illustrated on four full pages by Alfred 
Brenna, in a novel and striking style. Mr. 
Daniel C, Beard gives full instructions con- 
cerning “Flatboating for Boys,’ with dia 
The twoserials, “Phacton Rogers,” 
and “Saltillo Boys,’”’ have long instalments, 
and are particularly interesting, and the con- 
tents are simply too numerous to particular- 
ly mention. Scribner & Co, 

The August number of Appleton’s Jour- 
nal opens with the third part of the splendid 
noveiette, from the French of Victor Cher- 
buliez, “Saints and Sinners,’ to be com- 
pleted intwo more numbers. The second 
paperon “French Family Life and Man- 
ners,’’ by Karl Hillebrand, follows. The 
“Authors for Hire,” 
“Badeau’s Military History of General 
Grant,”’ the sccond ron “Arab Humor,” 
treating of Wine-bibbin and Witticism; 
“A Talk about Odes,”’ rhe Wit and Hu- 
mor of Lord Beaconstield,” “Jefferson Da- 
vis and the Confederacy,” by A. H. Guern- 
sey, who is evidently a believer in the full 
and complete veracity of Mr. Davis. The 
editor's table is richly spread. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

A Good Baptist 
clergyman of Bergen, N. Y., a strong tem- 
perance man, suffered with kidney trouble, 
neuralgia, and dizziness al most to blindness, 


| over two years after he was told that Hop 


he was 
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A Few of the MANY THOUSANDS of 
are printed in this issue of “The Saturday Evening Post.” 
These testimonials are all geauing, we having personally examined every one of the postals and letters ftom which the testimonials were copied 


will do everything claimed when the directions are followed, and will make 
olling or Scalding. 
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the clothes clean, sweet and white without 
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testimonials that are received 











\ Two-Weeks’ Wash Done in Two Hours, and 
the Authority of a YPostmistress for Saying 
So. ™ 
I have tried the Frank @iddalls Soap and am very 

much pleased with it, and have donea two-weeks’ 

wash in two hours, which would have taken half a 

jay’s hardlabor to do by the old way. Any woman can 

jo her own washing with it, asthe Soap does all the 
hard work. Some of the clothes were very, badly 
soiled, but came out clear and white. Please let me 
know by return mail what it will cost, as I don’t see 
how I can do without it. Very respectfully, 
C., WASHABAUGH, P. M., 
Broad Ford, Pa. 


June 15, 1451, 


_——— 


Its remarkable Softening Effect on the Skin 

— Yazoo (ty, Mississippi, 
July 5, 1831. 

I have given the Frank Siddalls Soap a trial under 
my personal supervision, andam more than pleased 
and satisfied with the result, In addition to its other 
merits, it takes out sewing machine oil stains like 
magic. I am in love with it for the toilet and bath. 
When the lather is allowed to stay on the body the 
skin feels as soft and pliant as if it had been an- 
nointed with ofl or cream. Please let me know the 


by the box. 
a Si Mrs. M. A. HARRISON, 
Yazoo City, Miss. 
A Most Wonderful and Labor-saving Dis- 
sovery: 
aia Forest Ilome, Warren Co., Miss., 
June 14, 18s!. 
k Siddall, Esq. : - 
ne Soap fulfils in every particular all you claim for 
it. It is so satisfactory that my wife wishes me to buy 
a box of it. Itisa most wonderful and labor-saving 
discovery, and I shall not hesitate to recommend it in 
the strongest terms to my neighbors. Send me your 


or more boxes. Yours respectfully, 
maaan L. RAWSON, 





The Only Trouble is that the Rubbing is so 

Light that it Does Not Seem Like Work. 
Muldoon, Miss., 
June 17, 1861, 
Siddall : 

wvoert ve received and gives perfect satisfaction. 
The only trouble with it is that the rubbing is so light 
that it does not seem at all like work. How and at 
what price can I obtain the Soap by the box? Yours, 


Cn Mas. A. KILMER, 


Muldoon, Miss, 
Intmed for it 
only all bat more than ise ‘ 
Neto prenk siddall will be regarded as a 
benefactor. 
mene 40 Larimer St., P. O. Box 1585, 
Denver, Col., July 3. 1881, 
sed the Frank Siddalls Soap as directed, and 
enum to find that it was not only all but mone 
THAN YOU CLAIMED FOR IT, As soon as your Soup is 
in general use you will be regarded as a public bene- 
factor. Please advise me of the price by the box for I 
must have it for my use, as I find it good for all pur- 
poses, and although when I sent for it I supposed it 
to be a humbug, I now most most cheerfully bear tes- 
timony to its genuineness and worth. Y ours very 
truly. MRS. M. W. BRANDENBURG. 
. 











The Preacher's Wife Happy and everyone who 
visited the Parsonage had something to aay 
about the Nice White Clothes on the Line. 

Ganse, Milam Co., Texas, 
June 16, 1881, 
My wife used your Soap on a large wash and Is per- 
fectly delighted with it. She says that it docs all you 
claim for it. Everyone who visited the Parsonage 
yesterday had something to say about the nice white 
clothes on the line, and the preacher's wife is happy. 

Yours truly, JOUN A. WALLACE, 
A Prejudiced Jury Decides in Favor of 

The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

Butler, Pendleton Co,, Ky., 

June 14, 1831. 
Have Just put the Frank Siddalls Soap on trial, hav- 
ing submitted the case to a prejudiced Jury (my wife). 

The verdict is in favor of the Soap. My wife says it 

will do all that is claimed for it in the way of washing 

clothes, and no mistake. 
as to how it can be procured. Yours truly, 
C, A. WANDELOTIR. 


Wash 45 Piecesin Two Hours and Never 
Saw Better Washing. 

Bonham, Fannin Co., Texaa, 
Tune 14, 1881, 
Mr. Frank Siddall : 

We gave your Soap a trial on*a large wash for six 
persons—about forty-five pleces, executed the whole 
job in two hours, and find the Soap everything it Is 
recommended to be, I never saw better washing; the 
ladies are delighted, and now I want to know the 
price for two or three boxes. Your truly, 

W. BE. CARNEY, 


Will wash Badly-stained Articies. 
May 4, 1841, 

T have washed with your Soap according to the di- 
rections, and find that it does all you claim for it. 
Some of the articles were badly stained, and it took 
the stains out with little trouble or labor. Please lei 
me know the price by the box. 

MAG. A. PETTUS, 
Paraclifa, Sevier County, Ark 


She writes that it is hard togo back to the 


old way. 
Murdock, Douglass Co., 11., 


June 16, 181, 
Sir- | found your Soap to be all it 1s recommended, 
for it saves more than half the labor. It is hard to go 
back to the old way of washing. Tlease let me know 
how you sell it and I will send for sume, for it is re- 

















markabie how it works. 
KATE KRACHT. 


Charmed with ite Wonderful Work. 
St. Joseph, Louisiana, 
June BW, 1881, 
Have tried the Soap in strict accordance with the 
directions, and am charmed with it. Its work ts 
wonderful. I would like to know where to get more 
and the price by the box, 


MRS, HI. NICHOLS, 
The Dirt all Came Out with the Soap. 
liadley, Lapecf Co., Mich. 
Dear Sir—We have followed your directions and are 
very much pleased with the result, While we were 
washing out the Soap from the clothes the dirt al. 
came out. We have never used anyching to wash 
with that began to compare with your Soap. 
Please inform us what your terms are, and oblige 
MES. A. N. HART. 


Please give me information | 





Falsehoods or Malicious Falsehoods. 


at the office of the Frank Siddalis Soap 
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This lady anys: “A person don't know how 
Easy 2 washing is until Frank Stddall« 
Way of Washing Clothe= is tried.” 

Arapahoe, Furnas Co., Nebraska, 
June 0, 1881. 

Mr. Frank Siddall: 

Tried your Soap yesterday on a big wash, and I can 
thankfully say that it does all that is claimed for it, 
and the clothes came off the Line cleaner and whiter 
than the old way of washing makes them, A person 
don’t know how easy a washing is until they try 
Frank Siddalls way of washing; It does away with all 
the hard work, 

Now I want to know the price of the Soap by the 
box, for I expect to use no other, Respectfully 
yours, SALLIE MEYERHOEFFER, 


God Bless the inventor of The Frank Sid- 
dallas Soap, 

Blossburgh, Tioga Co,, Penna., 
June 14, 1841, 
Mr. Frank Siddall : 

Your Soap was reeeived anf used by the directions, 
and I was surprised at the results. Your Soap ts all 
youclaim it to be, God bless the inventor of the 
Frank Siddalls Soap! Very respectfully, 

J.P. MORRELL. 


It Surpasses all Other Soaps, and the Labor 
in Washing is not Half What it is the Old 
Way. 

Bennet, Nebraska, 
June 14, lssl, 

Mr. Frank Siddall; 

Dear Jir—After atrial of your way of washing with 
your Soap It gives me great pleasure to state that it 
surpasses all other soaps and preparations that I have 
seen used, The labor is hardly half what It is the old 
way. I’lease send me prices, Yours respectfully, 

FALOME WILSON, 


A Voice from the Far W eat from a Large (o- 
Operative Concern. 

We have tried the Frank Stddalls Soap, and the suc- 
cess is so great that we must have it. It is certainly 
all you say itis, [am President of a Co-Operative 
Concern, We have eight clerks, and desire your list 
of prices, as we must have it, 

JAMES W. TAYLOR, 
Lehi City, Utah County, Utah. 

June 2, 1861, 

Sun be Termed the Housckeepers Relief. 

Have used your Soap, according to the directions 
and find ita complete cleanser and sweetener of all 
clothing, and will use no other if I can procure it, and 
will do all I can to introduce it among my friends, I 
think It can be termed ‘‘the Housekeepers’ Reliet,** 
for the old wash-day is one of the most trying that 
falls to the lot of housekeepers, 

M&S. J. B. LITTLE, 
McGaheysville, 
Rockingham County, Va, 


June D, 1881. 
Must Prove a Great Boon to the Human 
Family. 
North Ifaverhill, New Iampshire, 


June M4, 1581, 
Mr. Frank Siddall : 

Dear Sir—The Soap you sent me has been tried, and 
the result for clothes, shaving and other purposes has 
proved satisfactory, IT think Its general use must 
prove a great boon to the human familly, 

Respectfully yours, 
FE. EASTMAN, 











Mahkee Fianne ls ns Solt as New. 
gteaven ts ae Y 
wm ‘ . 
Frank Siddall, Faq. : " 


We found your Soap to he more than you claim for 
it, for my wife says that for washing white Gannels 
she never saw anything that came anywhere near 
equaling it, for they were very stiff and had « etained 
look, but after one washing with the Frank Siddalls 
Soap they came out clean and white as soft as new, 

JAMES KF. BEACH, 


From Ottumwa, Kanere. 

Sir—I have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap both with 
hard and soft water, and with antis«factory results, the 
labor aot being more than one-half what & would 
have been with other soap, while the articles washed 
were cleaner and whiter than by the old plan, I used 
the exactly by the directions, 

ome hed MARY THEYER, 


Ottamwa, Coifee County, Kansas, 
June 11, 1841. 


Montiecllo, Minnesota, 
‘ dune i, ast. 
Dear Sir—The cake of Frank Siddalls Soap came to 
hand, and I have tried It both In soft and hard water, 
and I pronounce it the best Soap I have ever used, 
lease give me the prices hy the bex, 
Mitt. J, W. HANAFORD. 


A Reverend Gentleman and his Family Per- 
fectiy Astonished. 
Sullivan, Tilinot 

dune IA e 
Dear Sir--The cake of Soap came to hand last Satur- 
day, and to-day we tried iton a family wash, When 
the clothes came from the wash we were astonished. 
They were—well, sce Mark ix, 3 fora full description. 
We are delighted, and now Il wantto know the 
prices, for my wife says she never wants to go back 

to the old way of washing, Yours truly 
REV. C, GALEENER, 


A Heartfelt Tribute io the Frank Siddalls 
Roar. 

Dear Sir—-There are not words In the English lan- 
guage to express my gratitude at the result of a trial 
of the Frank Siddalis Soap. I find it juct as recom- 
mended, and believe in time it will be as universally 
used as the sewing machine, If I cannot persuade 
any of our grocerymen to order It, I shall send for 
some for myself, and to supply my friends ; please let 
me know the price, 

MES. JOSITUA SMITH, 


Deposit, Broome County, N. Y. 
July 5, 141, 


From a Philadciphia Grocer,and showing 
that a Sensible Washerwoman Recom- 
mends it. 

Gilat St. and Hazel Ave, West Phila. 
June 7, Lig. 
Dear Sir—We have been using your Soap for some 
time, and find it all that you promise. Our wash- 
woman uses It Just as directed and has no trouble tna 
washing ; and we sella great deal through her recom- 
mendation, J. ©, HAEFPLICH, Grocer. 


The Happiest Wash-day in 37 Years. 
Dear Sir—My wife and servant have given the Frank 


| Siddalls Soap a trial sccording to directions. And 


now let me say:—Thirty and seven years have I lived 
in this evil world and never before have I seen such a 
happy wash-day; no steam, no heat, no unpleasant 
odor, no work, Please send price per box at once, as 
we want itin time for the wash next week, Very 
truly, J. C, STEPHENS, 
Lafiyette, Indiana, Trinity M, E. Church, 
dune 22 11. 


— 
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READ THE FOLLOWING CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING FOR A CAKE FOR TRIAL, 


ihe Seap will mot be sent unless a Promise comes to Use it on a Regular Family Wash, and by THE FRANK SIDDALLS WAY 
ef Washing Clothes. é 





718 Oaflowhifl Street, Philadelphia. 





actual cost of Soap, postage and bos. 


| Only one kind of Soap, bot used for all purposes, 


——— 


If you reside at a place where The Frank Siddalls Seap 
is not seld, send 10 eents in money or stamps to the Office, 


Letter that it shall be used on a HRegular 
Family Wash, and by The Frank Siddalls 
Way of Washing Clothes. In rotarn yor will get 
a cake of the grandest Toilet, Bath, Shaving, and General 
Household Soap in the world, sufficient to do a good size 
wash. It will be put in a neat metal box that will cost 6 
centa, 15 cents in postage-stamps will be put on, and a!) 
sent you for 10 cesta, Only one piece will be sent to each 
person writing, and only when wanted to use on a family 
wash. The same Soap is used for all purposes ; but if not to le 
used on the familywash, 80 cents must be sent to cover the 


Say im your The Frank 


Even a 
gence 


* FOR IT. 














Only use lnkewarm water, no 
matter how soiled the wash is, for 
Biddalls Soap does NOT 
depend on Hot Water nor on hard 
rubbing. Even when washing for 
Farmers, Machinists, or Laborers, 
never use very warm water. This is 
contrary #0 the usual rule, but is the 
way to use The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


m of ordinary Iatelli- 
know that Soap that Is 
beneficial te the skin cannot pes- 


sibly injure Clothing, so matter If 
used for a long time. 


If too set in o'd ways to promise lo try 
the Frank Suldaus Svop and the Frank 
Siddalls way of using tw, DON’T SEND 
The Uolored Pieces and Col 
ored Flannel are to be washed the ene 
way us the White Pieces. 





one hour ia just 
Next: After stand 


or boiling a ai 
Soap, but wi' 





The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes; 
Easy, Genteel, Neat, Clean, and Lady-!ike. 

Firsts Dip one of the pieces in the tab of water; draw 
it out on the washboard, and soap it lightly, erpecially 
where you see any dirt or soiled places. 
article in a tight roll, jnst as a piece is rolled when sprink- 
led for-ironing, and lay it back in the tub in the water oud 
the way —aod #0 on with each piece until all are soaped 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes or Jonger— 
the thing /—and let the Soap do its work. 


bing — lightly on the washboard, when all the dirt will drop 
ow, Turn each piece inside out while washing it, so as to 
get at the seams; bot dont use ~ more Borp, and dont 
wash through two suda, but get all the 
Bey Nest comes the rinsing, 
weshed through a lnkewarm rinse-water on the wash- 
board without using any Soap until all the dirty euds are out. 
[very smart housekeeper wil] know just bow to do this 
kay Next comes the blue water, [Use scarcely any bineing 
Stir a piece of Soap in the b/we-wnter until the water is decidedly 
pa 2 AP oy the clothes through this soapy bine water end 
oul on the line without any more rinsing, and without ; 
2 piece. The clothes will not smell of the 
be as sweet as if never worn. put 
clothes to sonk aver night: it makes them harder to wash, and 
ts not a clean wry. Dont try on 
the entire wash. The Soap w 
Dont use Soda or Boraz., 
washed with the other white pieces. 


‘hen roil up the 


the full time, commence by rub- 





irt out in tie fire enda. 
Each piece murt Le lightly 


Dont 


of the wash; try it on 
es freely in hard water. 
The White F are to be 


“ONIGNES B4UOsEE SIHL GvEu 





innate tteeenminataieel 


Read the Offer Carefully, for the Soap will not be sent unless a Promise comes to follow the directions, and gentiemen 
are Carnestly requested not to send for any until their families have agreed to honorably comply with every little direction. 


Address all letters, Office FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 718 Callowhill Street, Philada. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. | Parmran Se 


THE TENNIS PARTY. 





BY FIPKIN. 





sat among the ashes of a deserted 
hearth in a spacious mansion, and he 
was very lonely indeed. 

The family who generally occupied the 
house had gone out of town to some country 
residence, and before they lef had given 
their premises such a fumigation with 
burned potatoes and snuff that of all the 
army of crickets who formerly shouted in 
happy chorus beside the fire only one had 
escaped the general slaughter, and he, poor 
deserted wight, felt his sad condition very 
keenly. 

“Dear me! chirped our hero mourn- 
fully. “What shal 


M ASTER MERRYCHIRP, the cricket, 


go! Ah! a happy thought strikes me: sup- 
pose 1 were to go out of town also, and pay 
a Visit to some of my country friends. 1 
really think I will.” 

And as he spoke he made one leap out of 
the ashes on to the kitehen floor, and then 
hopped merrily across it and under the area 
door. 

Then he flew upthe steps and out into the 
street, and by great good fortune happening 
to pass the entrance to a yard, and being at- 
tracted by a loud noise of talking, he saun- 
tered in, and jumping into an empty cart, 
remained there in security. 

This, as it happened, was about the best 
thing he could have done, for the convey- 
ance belonged to a market gardener, who 
at daybreak pext morning harnessed his 
horse and set oll to his country abode, eon- 
veying a passenger he litthe dreamed of, 
even our friend, who never left his pleasant 
carriage until green fields were around him, 
and the sights and sounds of the country 
had long taken the place of the noises and 
dirt of the city. 

It was certainly rather bold and venture- 
some of Merrychirp to wander so far from 
home without any particular object in view; 
but he was a “happy-go-lucky” kind of a 
fellow, and generally managed to fall upon 
his fect as he had done in this instanee; for 
a very short time after he liad made his de- 
mownt fromthe cart he met a lovely green 
grasshopper, Whom he iinimediately reeog- 
nized as a cousin of his own, and as the 
two saluted each other, readily accepted his 
proposals of friendship, and took him home 
on a visit to herself and her husband, our 
friend had no reason to complain of the un- 
kindness of the world in general, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gryllus were wreatly 
amused with their black visitor, though at 
first they were afraid of his) sooty-colored 
coat soiling their nice clean house; but 
when it was diseovered that the dark hue 
did not rub off, and that Merrychirp could 
enlighten them about all kinds of things 
thev had never of before, their respect for 
him rose imimensely, and Mrs, Gryllus said 
one morning to her husband: 

“My dear, we must give a lawn tennis 
party, and introduee our cousin to all the 
neighbors.” 

“A lawn tennis party 1° gasped her com- 
mnionvafter amoment. ‘That is nonsense, 

Vhere isthe net? where are the bats and 
balls? and who are to be the performers? 
Ah, my dear! take my adviee and be con- 
tent with what vou ean do, and do well.” 

“T have thought of all that,’’ she eried, 
“Mra, Spider will gladly make me a net if 
I give her an invitation to the party in re- 
turn: we can make bats out of daisy leaves; 
ifthe prickly outside is rubbed offthe little 
round seeds oof ‘the goose-grass will 
make splendid balls; that is the part of the 
trouble you must take, Skipjack. Mind you 
have a good heap of them ready for us on 
the dav aller to-morrow.” 

OWho are vou poimge to invite? de. 
manded Mr. Geyllus, who, seeing that fis 
wife was determined on having her own 
way. thought he would indulge her for 
onee, and let her see which was the wiser, 

“Oh, the Spiders, as T said before, and Mr, 
and Miss Wasp.” 

** DT dicaur rene alte Jspitefal things 2° muttered 
Skipiack. 

“But clever,” proceeded his lady ; ‘they 


would play well, I should think, Then we | 


must have Mr. and Mrs. Cockehafer, some 
of the Bees and the Beetles, and perhaps 
the Farwigs. Just leave everything to me 
and I will manage it properly.” 

“Very well, inv dear, we shall see,"’ re- 
peated Shipjack, inwardly chuckling at his 
partner's folly. 


Poor Mrs. Girvilus, she certainly worked | 


very hard for the next two days. She col- 
lected her bats, and placed them in readi- 
ness near her peed 

She spread neat lithe mushroom tables 
under the shade of a targe plant of dock,and 
londed them with diferent kinds of refresh- 
nent. 

It was puzzling certainwy to provide for 
the very different tastes and appetites of her 
friends, but Mrs. Bee generously sent a 
present of a cell full of honey for the great 
occasion. 

There were dishes of sliced apples and 
chopped rose-leaves,and for the carnivorous 

ests several dainty pies, made of various 
Kinds of small flies, would make many of 
the insects’ mouths water. 

So wag” tape | went off well, and when 
the hour amser bl pproached, Merry- 
chirp adorned himselt in the most approved 
fashion, and with Mr. and Mra.Gryllus pre- 
pared to receive the expected nearly 
ali of whoin had accepted fhe invitation 
with thanks. 


a ome, Mr. —) rs. eon = ay tr 
eeated plate carriage (con- 
wating of balf 4 large walnut shel!), which 


I do? TIT cannot stay | 
here by myself, and I don't know where to | 


drawn by « pair of ‘ ” famt 


| sir, and Sten Wamp ny onal whirled 


along. They were both d in yellow 
and Diack, and looked remarkably dashing. 

The Dragon-fiies eae —- 
wings for +~— es an 
laivtiehn @ lived close by, walked in 
some time after the others assembled, 
as they wished to be fashionable. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gryllus received their guests 





| 


with bows and smiles of welcome, and in- | 
troluced their visitor to each in turn. Mer- | 
rychirp’s affections were at once engaged by | 


a charming young Ladybird who was only 


just out, and who, attired in a splendid scar- | 


Jet dress turned up with black, was decided- 


ly the most elegant figure present. 
The hostess, with some trepidation, led the 


way to her tennis ground, followed by the | 


mixed assemb!y, and proceeded to arrange | 


agame. This passed off pleasantly enough 
with Miss Wasp, Mr. Ladybird, and Mr. 
| Wasp and Miss Spider as partners. 

Next came thesinost important thing—the 
foust. 

The guests were placed comfortably in 
different attitudes. 
stnall creatures had a very low table suited 
to their height, though the arrangement did 
not appear to satisfy them, as they were sure 
the viands above their heads, which they 
could not see, must be much nicer than 
their own; and their feelings were hurt by 

Miss Demoiselle Dragonfly’s holding a con- 
fection of minced gnats before their noses, 
and asking in an insulting tone whether 
the dish was not composed of a man and a 
brother” of their. 

Though they stoutly denied any relation- 
ship, it was hard, decidedly hard, and they 
felt greatly inclined to give the young lw 
dy's brilliant tailasly pinch to teach her 
manners and make her behave better. 

W hile this was going on down below mat- 


ters were not progressing much more pleas- | 
antly in the upper circles. Mr. Wasp, like | 


a sneak as he was, had determined to ap 
preeeses all the honey to his own share; 
sut he did not wish to geta character for 
greediness, and therefore under the pre- 
tence Miss Spider (to whom he had been 
paying great a wanted it, he drew 
the luscious dainty to his own side of the ta- 
ble, and would most likely have succeeded 
in his device had not Mr. Buinble Bee just 

| then disentangled himself from the net 
and made his appearance at the festive 
board. 

“Hullo, Wasp!" he roared, “drop that 
honey. Share and share alike is iny mot- 
to,” 

| “Pardon me,’’ replied the other, with a 
low bow, ineant to conceal the glance of ha- 
tred that shot from his snake-like cyes, 

“there is a lady in the question. I am help- 

ing Miss Spider."’ 
| Begone with your nonsense," buzzed the 
Bee. **Miss Spider would much sooner have 
that roasted fly just opposite her. Send me 
that honey, and make no more false ex- 
cuses,”’ 

“You forget, indeed you forget, that you 
are seated ata gentleman's table,” hissed Mr. 
Wasp, as he conveyed the best part of the 
dish in question to his own plate, and waved 
a white handkerchief deprecatingly in the 
direction of his opponent. 

But Mr. Bee had no idea of submitting 
quietly to being both cheated and made a 
“bad fellow’ of; so he flew straight at Mr. 


| 


The Ladybirds and | 


ONE THOUSAND CBOWNS. 


BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 








tarrying at Aix la Chapelle, Joseph IT. 

arose very early, and donning ow ge 

common mountaineer, in w he 
loved to roam abroad, when seeking quiet 
and re hus attired, with staff in hand, 
he set forth to view the’outskirts of the town; 
and finding the gates open, he went beyond 
the wall. 

Not far from the ramparts he came upon a 
coffee-house, and feeling that a cup of warm 
drink would be pleasant, he entered. 

At the bar or counter stood several waiters, 
apparently just realy to commence their 
labors of the day, and of them the new 
comer politely asked if he could be served 
to a cup of coffee. 

A surly “No !"’ was the answer. 

He then asked if he could have a cup of 
chocolate, and was answered by the land- 
lord— 

“No! wedon't make chocolate at this 
hour of the day.” 

“You'll find it over at old Margy (Esau,”’ 
volunteered another of the insolent crew. 

The plainly dressed man went out, and 
upon looking round, he very soon disocover- 
ed another public-house—smaller and less 
pretentious,—at a short distance from the 


NE morning in crisp’autumn, while 
.) 


city wall,and on the opposite side of the 








Wasp, in spite of the shricks of the ladies | 


‘and the expostulations of his host, and 
| knocking his tormentor right into the mid- 
die of the table, he proceeded to chastise him 
soundly, while the other writhed his little 
body about in his vain efforts to sting. 
Plates, dishes, and cups flew hither and 
thither in wild confusion, baked flies and 
honey became bruised together into a hope- 
loss mass, Miss Spider rushed to the assist- 
ance of her aduiurer, others defended Mr. 
Bee—the melee became general; tables at 


| 





length vielded tothe unwonted pressure put | 


upon them, and turned over, and most of 


the guests, seeing that there was no hope of | 


any further refreshment, and that they had 
e t into rather a false position, took “French 
eave” of their hosts and disappeared. 

Poor Mrs. Ciryllus was nearly crying ; her 
husband saw her mortification, but forebore 


totriumph over her, orsay, “I told you | 


so, and he was rewarded,for after his part- 
ner had remained silent for a long time that 
evening, she suddenly cried— 

“You were right, and I was wrong; I 
will take your advice next time.”’ 

“Itin nice of you tosay so, for I know 
you feel badly about it,” answered he, af- 
fectionately. 


self immensely,’ added Merrychirp cager- 
ly. “Meeting so nany new 
| Very amusing; but I foar I nyust soon take 
| leave of your hospitable house,” he added, 
with asigh anda shiver; “the nights are 
getting so cold, I know I should svon die 
| without my ooal-fire.”’ 
| As Mr. and Mrs. Gryllus quite agreed in 
the good old maxim of “Welcome the com- 
ing, speed the parting guest,’’ they did not 
try to detain their little friend when they 
found that he really. wished to leave them; 
and before the from set in Merrychirp was 
safely at home in his old quarters, 
~ ——— Oa - 


CHRISTIANITY does not consist in a cost- | 


ly church, an imposing ritual, a fashionable 

throng, a pealing organ, loud response to 
the ereed and rated expressions of rev- 
erence forthe name of Christ, but in the 
spirit of filial trust in God, and ardent. im- 
partial, overflowing love to man. 


ee 
As to a littie troubie who expects to find 
_ Cherries without stones, or roses without 
| thorns? Whe would win, must learn « 


“T assure you, cousin, that T enjoved my- | 


charactors was 


| 


way. So he went over, and entered this 
second house, 

An elderly woman wasat work ata ta 
ble, where a large urn was steaming over a 
spirit lamp; and cs the guest seated himself 
at one of the small tables he was waited 
upon by a pretty, modest-looking girl, of 
not more than seventeen or eighteen suim- 
mers, who pleasantly asked him what he 
would be pleased to order. 

“Can you let me have a 1 of chocolate?”’ 

“Instantly, good sir. Will you eat with 

it?’’ 
Not now. He would have the chocolate 
first; and very soon the girl brought the 
steaming beverage, in a pure white bowl, 
with sweet new cream ina tiny porcelain jug 
and a dish of sugar. 

“You are early astir, my good woman,” 
said the visitor, as she placed the wooden 
salver on the table, and lifted off the dishes. 

‘Ay, fair sir,”’ she responded cheerfully. 
‘“‘We who would serve people that hunger 
and thirst must needs accommodate our 
selves to the wishes to those who are pleased 
to patronize us." 

By and by, when the chance visitors had 


| finished his draught, and the woman had 


come to take her pay, he made a motion for 
her to take the seat on the opposite side of 
the table. She gave a searching look into 
his face, and having met his frank, ingenu- 
ous gaze, she sat down, like one who sits 
with confidence, 

The man’s first remark was upon the 
young girl who had first spoken with him— 
she who now busied herself at the urn. He 
spoke of her beauty and her modesty, and 
her seeming intelligence, and then asked if 
the damsel was her daughter. 

The wo...an's eyes were moist as she an- 
swered, “She is my daughter, sir—my only 
child. Her father was taken from us when 
she was but an infant. He was a soldier, 
sir, and fell in Bohemia, shot down at the 
head of his column. But I don’t com- 
plain. He was a good man, and _ his 
memory is sacred to as. His death was 
honorable; for he was fighting for the good 
Queen, Maria Theresa; and her cause was 
just.”’ 

. The man looked down into his cup for a 
little time, and then again at the woman. 

“LT am surprised that so pretty a girl, and 
so good, has not been taken away from you 
ere this by a husband. 

“Ah, sir,’’ the woman replied, with ashake 
of the head, “she might have been married 
long ago had TI been willing to listen to lov- 
ers’ pleas. One of the very best young men 
of Aix is in love with her, and would marry 
her to-day if his father would consent, and 
if T would say ves.” 

“What! Can any sane man object to that 
girl as a wife for his son?” eried the guest, 
in indignant surprise. 

“Oh, no, no, sir!—not that,’’ answered 
the woman, quickly. ‘Martin’s father loves 
the dear girl; but he is a clear-headed, cal- 
culating man, and he says ifthe pair are to 
be happy in married life, the wife must come 
with her share of the needs that make a 
home. When Theresa can command one 
thousand crowns that are hers, they will be 
married. And we are earning them, sir. 
We work early and late, In another vear, 
I trust—Ah! yes, sir!’ 

Another customer had come in, to whom 
the woman went to take his order; and as 
she came back, the first customer spoke, 
and asked her to bring him a pen and an 
ink-horn. 

They were speedily brought by the girl, 
and, as she set the glass stand upon the ta- 
ble, Joseph bade her sit where her mother 
had been sitting. 

“Tam going to write something which I 


_ wish you to take especial charge of,” he 





said. 

She sat down, and he drew from an inner 
breast-pocket a large pocket-book, from 
which he tore a leaf,which bore,in an upper 
corner, a curiously ornamented crest, and 
upon this he wrote; and when he had writ- 
ten, he asked the girl to bring him a sheet 
of white paper, a stick of red wax, anda 
lighted —_ all of which she did. 

Then the man neatly folded the paper 
upon which he had written, and which bore 
the ornamented crest in the corner, and 
having folded the paper which the girl had 
brought, into an envelo he the 
written document within ttvand n sealed 
it up with the wax, impressing it with the 
broad surface of an ed cornelian, 
which he wore upon his hand, 





One more remained, and that 


ed. 
And he directed it to Isaac Solomons 
am Chapelle, by the hand 2f Therese 
u. . 
“Do you know where to find that man?” 
he asked the girl, as he gave into he 
the missive. " ” penne 
She. looked at him in surprise. 
Pre he is the rich Jew—the banker of 
x’? 
“Certamly. And now mark 
stroke of dave, this forenoon, "a at ee 


hand that packet to old Isaac. It an er- 
pans 5 ve you to do for me. Will you do 


“I will do it, sir, with pleasure; because 
your face looks ;andI do not believe 
you could ask me to doa thing that would 
—— dome harm, or give me discom- 
‘ort.’”’ 

“You are right, Theresa, Heaven keep 

ou!” 

After the man had gone, both Madame 
(Esau and her daughter looked wonderingly 
at the packet, but they did not borrow one 
bit of trouble. They were a little surprised 
that the man had not offered the girl a few 
coppers for her labor of travel ; but they did 
not complain. . 

When it wanted twenty minutes of eleven 
Thesesa was ready to set forth for the town. 
She had been gone almost an hour when 
the man who kept the place on the opposite 
side of the way came in and wished to cow 
if the clown who came there so early in the 
morning had been furnished by her with 
what he wished. 

“Indeed, sir, and he was far from being a 
clown. No, no, he was a gentleman, and 
an educated gentleman, too.”’ 

“Pshaw!’’ And then the surly publican 
told how he had turned the same man away 
from his place. In truth, the fellow was 
ashamed ofthe manner in which he had 
treated the humble wayfarer, and he had 
come over to Jearn if he had madé any re- 

,0rt of said treatment to Madame. He had 
Just told of the abrupt way in which he had 
sent the stranger off, and was trying to 
laugh at itas a good joke, when Theresa 
came in. Her eyes were big, and her face 
was a picture of wonder and blank amaz- 
ment. 

“My child! what has happened ?” 

“Oh! mamma! mamma! you never can 
guess! Itdoes not seem possible! Oh! 
See here! Look! Lift it!’ And she took 
from beneath her mantlea stout leather 
and laid it upon the counter, and the ae 
as it fell, was the sound of metal—not the 
ring of copper, nor the brighter ring of sil- 
ver—but, as Karl Koppitz, from over the 
way, lifted it, and let it fall, he quickly de- 
tected the sharp jingle of goldf! Ay—and 
the weight, too, told it to be gold! 

“Yes, yes!’’ cried Theresa. ‘And he was 
there—he came there after old Isaac had 
given me the money. Thereare a thousand 
crowns—a thousand crowns in gold !—all~ 
all mine! That paper was the order for it. 
And he was there! Oh, Heaven bless him ! 
He kissed meonthe forehead and asked 
Providence to be good to me!”’ 

‘‘What !—the man that came for chocolate 
a pty an ?”? gasped Kar] Koppitz. 

“ yes ” 

“Well, well,”’ whispered the good dame, 
breathlessly, ‘“‘who was it?”’ 

“Oh, can't you guess? Who should pour 
out gold like this? Who but the Emperor? 
Ay, it was our Emperor himself!” 

We will only add that the wedding of 
Theresa and her lover was hastened in or- 
der that the Emperor might be present ; and 
to this day there is a family of G2sau in Aix 
—I knew Martin, of that ilk, who hold in 
reverential memory that bit of history which 
tells them that the marriage of their ances- 
tor, in the time of Joseph IT., the Emperor 
himself gave away the bride. 

And there is a companion legend, handed 
down from the same time, tell how a 
certain publican, named Karl oppitz, 
died of a broken heart because of a slight 
which he had put upon a beloved monarch 
who had visited his hostel incognito! 

cueeeengiiiielinnttililtansmaniens 

THE CANT OF CONSCIENCE.—Once upon i 
time, the French Academy of Arts owing to 
favoritism and caballing, defrauded a _pro- 
mising student ofthe Prix de Rome, his 
only chance of continuing the study of his 
art. At the same time the sculptor Falco- 
net, who was executing commissions for 
Catherine of Russia, wrote to his friend Di- 
derot asking him to en this same stu- 
dent as an assistant for him, Falconet, at 
whatever terms be pleased. The good na- 
tured philosopher ran off to show this to 
one of the honester members of the Acade- 
my who had deplored, though he had not 
dared to prevent, the injustice. Thereupon 
the pious man lifted up his hands, and ex- 
claimed efully, “Providence! Provi- 
dence!’ Diderot was not a pious map, but 
on this occasion he showed himself perhaps 
the better Christian of the two. “Is that 
what you believe,” said he angrily, ‘that 
Providence is made to repair your follies?” 
It is to be feared that a very number 
of persons do entertain precisely this idea of 
the nature and function of Providence. 





AnovuT athousand Hindoo children are 
attending the American Sunday schools in 
Lucknow, Indéa. These schools were first 
introduced by Mr. Craven, a young Amer!- 
can of great ‘enterprise. At first the old 
missionaries looked with great disfavor on 
them. Some said ‘We must stop Craven * 
Sunday schools, or the Hindoos will take 


schools.” 
their children away from our day . oneal 
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~ Success is duty, whether duty is success 
or not. ; 

Life is always interesting when you have 
a purpose, and live in its fulfilment. 

Hypocrisy is a hard game to play at, for 
it is one deceiver against many observers. 

Justice consists in doing no injury to 
men ; decency, in giving them no offence. 

To act upon a determination made in an- 
ger is like embarking on a vessel during a storm. 

Every man is rich or poor according to 
the proportion between his desires and enjJoyments. 

The nearest approach to a brute that man 
can make is to become,a mere creature of appetite—a 
feeder, a toper. 

One of the most effectual ways of pleas- 
ing and of making one’s self loved, is to be cheerful. 
Joy softens more hearts than tears. 

Selfishness, though refined, is stil but sel- 
fishness, and refinement ought never to interfere with 
doing good in the world as it exists. 

A blemish may be taken out of a diamond 
by careful polishing; but if your words leave the least 
blemish, there is no way to efface it. 

It is quite wonderful how many things 
there are in the world which you do not want, if you 
can only make yourself think so. 

Beyond all credulity is the credulousness 
of atheists, who believe that chance could make the 
world, when it cannot build a house. 


Censure is most effectual when mixed 


with praise. So, when a fault is discovered it is well 
to look up a virtue to bear it company. 


Before you scold be sure that you are 
right yourself. He that attempts to cleanse a blot 
with blotted fingers makes a greater blur. 


Contentment is a pearl of great price, and 
whoever procures it at the expense of ten thousand 
desires makes a wise and a happy purchase, 


Duty is a power which rises with us in 
the morning, and goes to bed with us at night. It is 
co-extensive with the action of our intelligence. 

God deniands an account of the past ; that 
we must render hereafter. He demands an im- 
provement of the preseut, and this we must render 
now, 


Self-love is a medium of a peculiar kind ; 
it magnifies everything which is amiss in others, at 
the same time that It lessens everything amiss in our- 
selves, 

When you find an unkind feeling toward 
another person rising in your heart, that is the time 
not to speak to a fellow-being, but talk to God in 
prayer, 

Sincerity is like traveling in plain beaten 
roads, which commonly bring a man sooner to his 
journey’s end than by-ways, in which men often lose 
themselves. 

A scant breakfast in the morning of life 
whets the appetite for a feast later in the day. He 
who has tasted a sour apple will have the more relish 
for a sweet one. 

Cheerfulness is an excellent wearing qual- 
ity. Ithas been called the bright weather of the 
heart. It gives harmony to the soul, and is a perpet- 
ual song without words. 

The character of a wise man consists in 
three things—to do himself what he tells others to do, 
to never act contrary to justice, abd to bear with the 
weaknesses of those about him. 

The wish falls often warm upon my heart 
that I may learn nothing here that I cannot continue 
jn the other world; that I may do nothing here but 
deeds that will bear fruit in heaven. 


Nothing is so good or so wholesome as the 
simple truth; and he who helps us to find outa single 
real thing about ourselves, does us a far greater ser- 


‘rice than he could by indiscriminately undervaluing | 


us. 

An elevated purpose is a good and en- 
nobdling thing, but we cannot begin at the top of it. 
We must work up to it by the often difficult path of 

-daily duty—of daily duty always very carefully per- 
rormed. . 

Inconsiderate bluntness, roughness of 
speech and manners, are sure, sooner or later, to re- 
act on those who habitually practice them, for they 
possess more than any other faculty the knack of 
making enemies. 

Every one who is trying to lead a good 
‘fe should also try to lead a winsome and courteous 
one. By abandoning gentleness of disposition and 
graciousness of word and deed, he throws away a 
means of growth and an effective weapon. 


Kind words produce their own image in 
men’s souls, and a beautiful image It 1s. They soothe 
and comfort the hearer. They shame him out of his 
unkind feelings. We have not yet begun to use 
them in such abundance as they ought to be used, 


The Christian is a man inthe world. The 
difference between him and the man of the world 
must not be in a sharp separation of all their occupa- 
tions. It must be in the different ways in which they 
hold their worldly things. 

Faithfulness and constancy mean some- 
thing else besides doing what fs easiest and pleasant- 
est to ourselves. They mean renouncing whatever is 
opposed to the reliance others have in us—whatever 
would cause misery to those whom the courses of our 
lives has made dependent on us. 


Wherever there is fickleness you may say 
with truth to him who Is characterized by it, ‘Thou 
shalt not excel.’’ The man who is continually chang- 
ing his occupation, or constantly moving from one 
situation to another, fails to better himself in any- 
shing, and lives only to illustrate the proverb about 
the *‘rolling-stone.’’ 
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“How Well You Are Looking*” 


* ‘Everyone I meet says, ‘How well you are looking" 
7 ecJ) them ft is the Compound Oxygen rebuilding me. 
- * © } can hardly believe myself to be the miser- 
able tittle woman 1 once was.*’ Treatise on ‘*Com- 
pound Uxygen"’ sent free. Des. STARKEY & PALEN 
8 and 11 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Wrinkles are not so ugly as bad nature. 


Good women are married over again at 
their daughters’ wedding. 

California has two horse thieves, girls, 
aged fourteen and seventeen. 


A sweet temper is to the household what 
sunshine is to trees and flowers. 


No woman ever truthfully said she did 
not care whether she was pretty or not. 


They have invented a kind of bicycle 
which a girl wearing a long dress can ride. 


No lady with any refinement will use her 
aia meerschaum pipe to drive nails in the 

It is said that the daughter of Bonanza 
Mackey has already received one hundred offers of 
marriage. 

We are expected to believe that London's 
West End shopkecpers now require their girls to 
dress in black satin. 

Things one would rather leave unsaid. 
Jinks—‘‘A—have I had the—a—pleasure of saying 
good-bye to you, Miss Mary ?*’ 

Out of the eleven authors whose writings 
are shut out of the Boston Public Library on account 
of immorality eight are women. 

An apple pie exploded in a farm-house in 
Missouri the other day, and put out a woman's eye 
and burned most of the hair off a baby’s head, 

Beauty is not everything. A pretty face 
and an amiable manner may win a husband, but some- 
thing more Is necessary to retain his admiration. 

Servant girl asks: ‘‘Who first found out 
that kerosene is good to light a fire with ?°" Nobody, 
and if you don’t let up you'll find out that it isn’t. 

One of the choicest fans in the world is 
one that belonged toa French woman of the past. It 
ls made of lace, was nine years in making, and cost 
#20, 000. 

When washing fine laces, do not use 
starch at all; in the last water in which they are rinsed 
puta little fine white sugar, dissolve it thoroughly 
and the result will be pleasing. 

A Jersey City woman read ‘Paradise 
Lost’’ and two or three other standard works to her 
husband aloud in a single winter while he was shav- 
ing, that being the only available time. 


A Kentucky girl of shifting affections said 
yes to two men, and allowed both to obtain marriage 
certificates, They met at her house on the appointed 
day, and she made a final choice between them. 


There can hardly be a more mistaken 
kindness—in reality, a greater cruelty—on the part of 
a mother toward a daughter than for her to relieve 
the daughter from all active participation in house- 
hold duties. 


There are five women to every man in a 
certain Massachusetts town, and a fellow who started 
to open an ice-cream saloon not long ago was waited 
on by a deputation of desperate men, who persuaded 
him to leave. 

‘Rosalind’ wrote to an editor asking 
**thow to fire a plaque.’* The hard-hearted wretch re- 
plied that if the plaque was like a great many he had 
seen the quickest and cheapest plan would be to 
**fire’’ it out of the window. 


A young lady admitted to her mother 


that her beau had kissed her on the cheek, ‘‘And 
what did you do ?** inquired the old lady in a tone of | 


indignation. ‘‘Mother,’’ replied the young lady, 
**I cannot tell a lie ; I turned the other cheek.*' 


“Just one,’’ murmured he, involuntarily 
drawing closer to the luscious lips. ‘So I notiee,** 
replied she coolly, glancing at the clock on the man- 
tel, ‘‘and time for you to turnup your overcoat- 
collar. and shut the street door from the outside, 
Adolphus. *’ 

A man is usually very deaf at six o'clock 
in the morning when his wife calls him to get up and 
light the fire, but when she gets up, murmurs that 
the poor man Is tired out, and goes downstairs, he can 
hear the geytlest call up two pairs of stairs, ‘‘Break- 
fast is ready.*’ 

Chicago is now going into training-schools 
for cookery on agrand scale. They are nice places 
for ladies to drop Into and pinch dough and eat rai«- 
ina, and imagine that they can go right home and 
cook a beefsteak. One old grandmother is worth 
twenty such schools, 

Princess Stephanie, recently married to 


the Crown Prince of Austria, hasa brief and charm- 
ing name, but the etiquette of the German Court has 


* forced her to accept this description of herself: ‘‘Her 


Royal and Imperial Highness. the Most Serene Frau 
Crown Princess Archduchess Stephanie. *’ 





An old gentleman, finding a couple of his | 


nieces fencing with broomsticks, said: 
come, my dears, that sort of an accomplishment wii! 
not help you In getting husbands.** ‘I know it, un- 
cle,*’ responded one of the girls, as she gave a lunge, 
‘*but it will help to keep our husbands in order when 


** Come, 


| we have got ’em.** 


A scoundrel of Paris has been calling 


upon unmarried ladies who have passed thirty, and, | 


after referring them to his aunt, has made love and 
repeated his calls. Meanwhile he has stolen what he 
could find, and the ladies, fearing ridicule, have not 
complained, until one more plucky than the rest now 
hands the raseal over to the police. 

Boston fashion and society writers are de 
veloping a ferocious and sanguinary disposition 
which is unaccountable. One of these serihes, lately 
discussing the question as to what shall be done with 
the modern girl, concludes with this appalling sug- 
gestion : ‘The fact is, there are too many girls. They 
ought to be drowned like superfluous kittens, and 
then those that are left would be appreciated, and 
not expected to set the river on fire,** 


The other day, some kind-hearted ladies, 
who have been caring for a poor sick widow, on mak- 


Mr. Tilden’s income is $1,500a day. 

Pearl belt-buckles are restored to fhvor. 

The depth of the sea is from four to five 
miles, 


Stylish bracelets are simply a cord of gold 
or silver. 

A quart of turtle-soup in London costs 
five dollars. 

The census of Canada shows a total pop- 
ulation of 4 361,000, 

An Erie young man has been turned out 
of church for dancing. 

General Grant's present income cannot be 
far from $0,000 a year. 

Fifteen ostrich tips adorn stylish hats of 
rough-and-ready straw. 

A New York judge recently disposed of 
106 cases in 108 minutes. 

It is estimated that 70,000 Americans are 
now traveling in Europe. 

Alum dissolved in water will kill bed-bugs 
if applied where it is most needed. 

A Paris doctor is said to have been paid 
$10, 000 for a consultation in St. Petersburg. 

Every year there is an increase in the 
quantity of American cheese sent to Europe. 

Education in Massachusetts now costs 
$13.55 per child, against $4.81 thirty years ago. 

A Mississippi paper speaks of a man 
lately hanged there, as ‘‘a trap-door angel.’ 

An expert rider can go a mile in two 
minutes and forty-seven seconds on the bicycle. 

King Alfonso of Spain has given the Jews 
permission to return to that country in any num- 
bers, 

The American Bible Society, since its for- 
mation, 61 years ago, bas issued 33, 882,623 copies of 
the Bible. 

At present there are more than six hun- 
dred thqysand lives insured in the United States 
alone. 

Dresses, gloves, stockings and handker- 
chiefs have been made of spider's web in Brazil and 
Spain, 

A young woman, while bathing in a creck 
in Schuylkill county, was severely bitten in the ear 
by a turtle, 

“IT die,’’ wrote an Iowa man, who shot 
himself, ‘*hecause I am tired of bearing ny wife scol4 
the children,*’ 

The King of Siam has sent a stone from 
the royal quarries as a contribulion to the Washing- 
ton monument. . 

In the recent very hot weather a ton of 
ice dally kept the temperature of the House of Com- 
mons down to 75°. 

The sheet on which President Lincoln lay 
when he died is in possession of a citizen of Bedford 
county, this State. 

Parsley eaten with vinegar will remove 
the unpleasant effects of eating onions; so will a 
pinch of green tea. 

With a view to the efficiency of the volun. 
teers a Jondon paper suggests marching matches as 
well as shooting matches. 

An Ohio woman owed her hired man $320. 
She married him to square the account, and then for 
§ gota divorce, thus saving $200, 

While a Knoxville lawyer was looking 


for his wife, who was In the depot somewhere, the | 


train went off, carrying with it his baby. 


When the Emperor of China travels in 
public he is surrounded by a hundred men, dressed 


just like him, so that his identity cannot be discov- | 


ered, 


The polo quadrille, just introduced at the 
watering places, Js much like the old basket qua- 
drille, and the feature is a very rapid all hands 
round, 

A Pottsville justice of the peace is threat- 
ened with prosecution for fiaving performed the mar- 
riage ceremony for a woman who has three husbands 
living. 

An old man, worth $100,000, who is stop. 
ping at Saratoga for his health, peddles whisk-brooms 
to pay his expenses, It was in that trade he made his 
fortune. 

Virginia farmers in the neighborhood of 
battle-fields are still able to gather up enough old 
gun barrels to supply their blacksmiths with horse- 
shoe iron, 

When the wash-boiler is put on the stove 
take off the griddles only; the other part will help to 
sustain the weight of the clothes, and ‘the boller-bot- 
tom will last a long Ume. 

An Ohio postmaster was just on the point 
of printing a few hundred postal cards from plates of 
his own making, when he was arrested and convicted 
of forging money orders, 

The Emperor Francis Joseph lately re- 
celved a sult of clothes—hunting-jacket, vest and 
trousers made frogs wool which was growing on the 


| sheep's back eleven hours before, 


ingkhetr usual daily visit took with them a wood-seat | 


rocking-chair that was thought would aid in making 
the old lady comfortable when she could sit up. 
‘Mee, ’’ said one of the ladies, *‘see, Aunty Brown, see 
what the good Lord has sent you.*’ The oid lady 
turned over, gave one look at the chair and re- 


marked, ‘‘Yes, | see; but be hasn't sent me any | 


cusisons, '’ 


It ia reported that 30,000 pieces of bag 
yage were lost or stolen In England last year, and 
that In consequence leading English raliroads are 
considering the merits of the American bagyayge- 
check. 

Preof Eve: / where. 

If any invalid or sick person has the least doubt of 
the power and efficacy of Hop Bitters to cure them, 
they can find cases exactly lke their own, tn their 


own neighborhood, with proot positive that they ean | 


be easily and permanently cured, at a trifing cost —or 
ask your druggist or physician. 
GREetrvricn, Feb. 11, ew. 
Hop Birrers Co.—Sirs: 1 wae given up by the 
doctors to die of scrofula consumption, Two bottles 
of your Bitters cured me, 
Lenox Barwrx, ~ 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
Wits Thirty Changes of Positions. ; 


1) noes, strenat 
wanton te 

an exact Or- 
P Gonds 

seme Wate 
Satunoay Evakine 

READING POSITION. a 


WILSON ADJ USTABLECHAIR HIG. Co., 
661 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your r 
bones sound without and your fon 
fair use BADWAY'S BARSAPA 
SOLVENT 


A remedy com of in fents of ex 
medical properties essential to purify, 
and invigorate the broken-down eo ry 
" in 


UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and MANEN 
its treatment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
al ted, whether it be Scrofula, Consumption, My 
iia, Ulcers, Sores. Tumors, Boils, Erysipe or t 
Rheum, diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys, hieddee 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Bowels, either 
chronic. or constitational, the virus of the discane ie 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and bullde 
and repairs these organs and wasted tlasues of the 
system. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

The Sarsapariiliian Resolvent not only is a 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action of each of the organs. It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and y cur- 
rent of new life, The skin, after a few days use of the 
Narsapariliian becomes clear, and beautiful. Pimples. 
Blote = Mass Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured, Persons euf- 
fering from Serofula Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Fara, Lega, roatand Glands that have ac- 
cummulated and spread, either from uncured dle 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive ®ublil- 
mate, may rely upon a cure If the Sarsapariilian be 
continue da sufficient thine to make Its impression on 
the system. 

One botUe contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoontful Doses, while others require five or six 
tines asimuch. One Dollar Per le. 


RRR. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EPIDEM ’ 
DISEASES THAN © ' 
LARS EXPENDED FO 
ICINES OR MEI 








>> 


THE MOMENT RADW 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY— CN r 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAI 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 

In all cases where a or discomfort le experi- 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphthe we 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Congha, Hoarsenesa, ious 
Colic, Inflammation of the Kowels, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quins . Fever and 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tie Doloreux, 
Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplessnesa, 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or Kheumatiem, 
or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scalds or Bruises, Chilblafna, Frost 
Lites, or with Straina, Vamps or Spasma, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S RKFADY Kbiie will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfeet Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, remulate, purity cleanse, and strengthen. 

KADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Sows 4, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure. Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs, 

Bg (twerve the follow lng *s mptome re eulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Orygnane: (Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Mead, Aecid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Foliness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when In a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs befure the sight, 
Fever and Dull Pal in the Head, Defictency of Pers 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Fyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of KADWAY'S #ILLS will free the 


— 








system of all the above-named disorders 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papersaon the subject of discmses and their care 'e 
among which may be named : 

“False and True.” 

“Radway on Irritablic t rethra.”’ 

“Radway on Scrofuain,”’ 
and others relating to different classes of Di wanes. 

SOLD BY DRUGGIsTs, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stampto BADWAY 4&4 €O., No. 32 
Warren Sireet, New York. 
S@ luforimation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can he no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. KADWAY'S old established K. RK. KR. Keuroine 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, as 
there are False HKesolvents, Keliefs and Pills. He 
sure and ask for Kadway's, aud see that the name 
‘*Radway’' is onwhat you buy. 


AUTOMATIC CABINET-— PLAY ANY TUNE. 


ORGANS $5 


par foot. I Sesame 7 oe 
“TNS PMARBACH, 40 Putert i Puiledelphie, Pa, 
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Smith, who went into amateur farming 
this year, says be planted his bean-potes two month. 
age, aad has watere! them reguiarty, bet for all tat 
they haven"t grows an inch, and show mot the faint- 
est sign of bicssoming yet. Le beglas & fear they 
will bear no beans Lis car, 


saa, ba 
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Seas! in hie trark« 


ke of anv @her 
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Kiiney trernses e@ict the greater part of the bomen 
race, and they sre coetiousily om the lerrease, bet 
where the virtecss of Kidery-Weort bare become 
keows, they are bed te check set speedily cored. 
Let thee whe hare bed to cometently Goer eptrite of 
sitre. sad sock «taf. give thle great remedy «6 trial, 
ond we cored. Is the Gry form If le thet eet oroeeoe- 
tral, in the { the moet coe venient. —Pbila. Press. 
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CURES! 
Beraese it actaon the LIVER, BOWELS 


and KIDNEYS at the same time, 


Because {t cleanses the ersten cf the potsen- 
ous hamors thst develope in Eidney and Urs 
nary Diseases, Di_cusness, Jaundice, Const. 
pation, Pics, cr in Bheumatien, Neuraizia, 
Wervous Disorlers ana Pemale Complains. 

Sr2 WiLAT PEOPLE SAT: 

Pagers BR. Btork, of Jenction City, Kanes, 
mys, Ki iner-TWrort ~ared hin a’tere ar Phy- 
Sclans Lad been trying for foury ars 

Mra John Arnall, of Washington, Ohlo, ears 
fern la Morencotodie by four prominent 
Phretclanse pad thas be was afterwards cured by 
ALi ne 

x ” RG Gate an editor in Chardon. Obie, 
mye he woerit ex ected to ive, being | Calec 
beyoud t& ix?f, but Kidney Wort cured bic 

Anna I. Jarrett of Socth Salem. N Y.. mys 
that «-r ineyv trotbiee 
and 4b - © upacaiwas was caded Ly ibe use of 
Kicpey Wert 

Lawrence of Jackeon, Tenn, enfered 

m iver aad kidney troc>ics and 

“tarcvels of chief maedicines,” 

t mace Lim well 

> of Momtgomery Center, Tt.. 
years with Kikine ¥ difienity ard 
work Kidsey-Wirt made him 


B years safering from } 


efant 
Gnatwe ¢t 

o " 
wee as ever 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. - 
It ts pat => & egeteble Ferm in 


Us cana, one ‘which maces six cme 
of toedieome. Also in Liquid Porm, 
eceutrated, for thope (iat dit 4 we 
pari. 

if” acts with equal Clctency ts etther form 
GET ff ATTHE DRUGGISTS PRICE, 61.00 

WELLS, BICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 

‘Wil sead the dry post-paid.) BTELINGTOs, TY. 
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NATIONAL BANK BiLts. 


CUNSICENS of nine eXtactelm tat 
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‘in all, of vartous denominatiot 
-tantane of de tecting c 
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NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


\italeWeakness ard Prostration, from overmrork 
CT ipa ecretion, RE 


CUAPSERETS BIMEPATEOG SPECI Bs. 2, 


and is the moet soccessful re™- 
ody Known Wiper viaior’ vials amd tars 


of powder for $5, sent post free on soostns of price. 
eaohroys thie ne ea 
35'Wehoe Street, New ic ¢ 
AGENTS FVIRYWHERE § Fo f @30 per day. 


ig Cireulars on applicat 
want PAGE MASU FACTU RING ©O. 
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| ME LUE PUNKRAM, OF LYHH, AS. 


Ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. f= sannnin 
VEGETASLE COMPOUND. 
EE San Re LE Ss, 
these Patefal Complaiate a oe 
wt ee t+ — 

Te wil cure eatirely the worst form of Female Com 
paints al] owartas tronbées, Infammeation and Ulcere 
toa, Faliag and Dteplacements. and the consequent 
@ptmal Weak>ees, and is particularly edagted to the 
Change cf Life 

It wil] Glesotve end expel tumors from the uterus ta 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can 
ceroas bumers there is checked very speedily by ft» usa. 

lt removes factnem, Gatchency. destroysal craving 
for t.mclants. and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cares Elboating, Bracaches, Xe-vrous Prostration, 
General Detdlity, Sieepsesmens, Depression aad lads 


te 

That feeling of beartne down. cansing pein. weight 
enc teckache always permasent!y cured by tis use. 

It wil) eat al) times and under al! circumstances ect ip 
barmocy with the laws that govern the female cystem. 

For the curecf Ei¢ney Complaints of etther eux this 
Cempeoand ts cnsarpeseed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAMS VECETABLE Comu- 
POUND ts prepared at 53 and D5 Western Avense, 
Lran, Mase Price §1 Siz bottlesfor $6 Sent by mai) 
in the form of pills, aleo inthe form of losenges, on 
receipe of price, §1 per box foreither. Ere Pinkba=m 
freely answers all letterscfinquiry. Send for pampb 
bet. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E PINEH«aWs 
LIVER PILLS. They cure coustipstion, billcummes 
and torpidity of the liver. %& cents per bez. 

sa Sold by all Draggiots. “G8 
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For Infants and Invalids, 


OLD PEOPLE whose digestive powers are im- 
paired will find this diet invaluable. Many are adopt- 
ing this article 4a DAILY DizgT. Itts superior and 
more palatable then oatmeal and other similar prepa- 
rations, and being thoroughly cooked im its manufac- 
tere it doesnot suror spoil, For those suffering 
from IspocrstTiox, and all diseases of the stomach 
and bowels, it ls on-nrpassed, as its eoothing and pour- 
ne ol porters + particularly adapt it teall condi- 


S Fidge’s Fors! bs ope of the best, cheapest and most 
reliable Fes in the World. and thousands of Chil. 
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EITM, E= FOOD recetves the indorsement of phy- 
«is the world over. erywhere. 
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There is a Lunch-Room in the building. 
BP ackages can be left in charge of attendant in 


A is Se that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free toe purchase or not, as 


Note.—Our large Catalogue, 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gretuitously upon request, address 
NAMARER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WORLD MANUF @ Barroo 
oralernta {hare rece ved tos atten wesc Watches you anise am we op ee Pa. shall 






WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. Three Creeks, &. C., A 
of t_ Gente—i sent to ch 
pat tacantaatiah 1 now send Wort ts es Weegee cases Wecccy ced” tal W 










ORLD MANUFA ING Co. MeV: ’ 
Sano na he sae are ae ete Ta eat. see eee in, fe 
‘ but averaging buy from jul.” So far lam well them. . soon, and 


cost, while in some T° the Columbian Paper, New York Ci 


ty. North Washington, Harden Co., Obio, April Ba, iss. 
Sir—Since writing to bout the World Man facturi , of el recei . 
omcemmu the cylinder Watch | ordered of them. The watch is fully os geed as wot your city {have hy - 
by express for 
wk ee Warp, P. x. 
Twenty-Five 
mail, for Four WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. Belmont, Mo., May oth, 
be more than the Gents—I ived the Imitation Gold Watch 1 ord d ll satisfied 
a s—I receiv m a Poot expen, cnt FSi oe with lt; 1 now cand yeu 


to have the Watches #1. for two of the §2.00 Watches; please forward t 
Re fall 
Letter ee WATTEMATE. 














————Saeeneee WORLD MANUFACTURING " Saint Paul, Robeson Co., N. C., May 7th, 
Sire—l received the six Imitation Gold Watches, all in good order except the one which ao of 
have already sold five of them, and will soon send anvther order, I have tried ogvevel other houses, and iad 
D URABLE WATC ee ee en eS ot tay Tien rer Lanes pect: sOuNBON 
° AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. ae ; 


Wo call special attention to the following list of Watches, and to wor.ip MANU ’ 

, s JFACTURING CO. Seligman, Barry Co., Mo., |, 1981. 
the prices at which we are selling them, and ask as & favor that Gents—The watch I received of you some time ago gives good satis “tion, and isn oad tooo LE, 
before purchasing elsewhere you COMMPAre OUr PriCeYs With those closed find One Dollar, for which scad another Imitation Gold Watch like tho last sent Ine CO. De for take 
of other dealers. ance, and oblige, Yours respectfully 


No. 1. Our new Imitation Silver 2 oz. Hunting Cased Watch, Beanti- G. P. ROGERS. 
fully Engraved, with full Jeweled American ‘Lever movement, an —_—— 

~ Pg mde pres, = Vy neat neo eee eresees eeeee oeeee ee $6 00 WORI D MANUFACTURING co N. 176 North Hig! Street, C lumt Ont M 1, 1881 

0. me style case with American Cylinder Movement,....$5 00 Gents—My Premium Aluminum Gow Watch arrived to-day be which lense acon t thenhe.” ‘ 
No. gn Bn Silver Hunting Case, American Cylinder Move pleased with it. Please send me an Open-Face Heavy Glass Spring Back tinitation Geld Watch, Gel = 
K Ont, PricOODlY.......++-seeeeeeeesess Coceccccsscccsccses $5 OO send svon, and you will get another order from me before long. Fouts a 

0. 4. Im. Silver Hunting Cased, Swiss Cylinder, price only....$4 00 SAMUEL REEDY. 
No. 5. Oreide Gold Hunting Cased Swiss Cylinder, Price......$4 00 


No. 6. Stem winding and stem sétting open face Nickel Silver Watch 
with three-quarter cap, Cylinder Movement, a good time-keeper, WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. . Orbinsonia, P’a., May 34, lant. 
Snoat watch for @ boy, Brice awn BE OO see etch Te ed ek etd ae sell saline ales tad site eaber pectan Penland saa aak, Pitas aes 
No. 7. Stem Winding and Btem Setting open face Solid Nickel Silver Pleased with it, and think Is tone Uatoment CW apines by Extvens ¢. 6. D Ven emit ae aie 
ine one of your Imitation Gold, American Movement Watches by Express C, O, D. You sent the other w 
Mee —. Jeweled Lever Movement guaranteed an woe * ya well packed, which pleased me much. , Respectfully, we. B _— 
» price....... erccecses eeccee TrIsererTitT rire eoeees ‘M. RAY. 
No, 8. Coin Silver, Hunting Cased Stem Winding and Stem Setting Watch 
with very fino full Jeweled Lever Movement, one of the best watches 
made, price.......... cece ces toserecesrscsccseeerscescesees 10 OO WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. Luverne, Rock Co., Minn., May 4th, 1481, 
No. 9. Coin Silver Hunting Cased Watch, full Jeweled Improved American Gonts—I received my watch in good order; it keeps time all right, and isa much finer watch than [ ex- 
Lever Movement, Expansion Balance, guaranteed for time. . $10 00 eted, as 1 did not suppose so good a watch could be sold for $12.00, It ls admired by all who have seen it, 1 
Very handsome Nickel Silver Chains, each, $1 00. Gold Plated Chaing nelose $24.00 for two more of the watches for two lady friends, Please send them at once, and oblige, 


$1 00cach. Bend money by Registered Letter, or P. O. Money Order. M ns. he W. COLLINS. 


World Manuf'g Co. 122 Nassau St, New York. - 





WORLD MANUFACTURING CO, —- Rox 54, Norwood, Bergen Co., N. J., May 9th, iat, 
_ Gents The Ladies’ Gold Watch purchased from you came duly to hand, It la keeping time correctly, and 
is perfectly sativfactory in every respect. Yous very trely, 


. A. ALLEN. 
A LUM | NUM GO LD ' y ATC H ES WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau St., New York, Columbus, Ohio, April 6th, 1981, 
cd Gents—The Stem-Winding Watch you sent me was splendid, Please send ne two more of the same style; 


also one Imitation Gold Watch, Gents; also one Ladies’ Imitation Gold Watch and Chain. Send by Express, 
and | remain, A Respectfully, 
During the past rear, we heve had many enquiries for SAMUEL REEDY, 176 N. High St., Columbus, 0, 
Steen Wineia and Stem Setting Wate queaviiinn 
that coulk re u aes time- , suftic Y 
watiy attractive fe appearence for ant gentleman 00 carry an WORLD MANUFACTURING 00. Office Adams Express Co., Williamsons, Va., April 16th, 1881. 
that we could sellat se low enough to come within th Gentliemen—Watch received: am more than pleased with it. I have sold it for @.@toa RK. . maa 
> Please send me another at once of the same pattern; send Chain also, and oblige, 





reach of those whose @u compel them to carry s correc N. B. BU 
but whose circumstances will not aami B. BURKS. 
or hee ene a high ced watch. After going over th. 
whole field of Ameri-an Manufacture, and finding pothin, wort MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau St., New York. Milton, lowa, April 10th, 1sst. 
that would “fill the Bill” in every respect, for time-keepi Gentlemen—I received the linitation Gold Watch on the 6th of March. I have had it now over a month, 
qualities, for appearance and in . we concluded to joc) and it is proving a much better watch than | had expected for the money. It holds its color splendidly, and 
over the foreign markets and see if something could not tb is keeping correct time. Respectfully, : 
found that would anewer the pu . We therefore sent: C. ¥. ATKINS 


mares Ae Fd firm to Europs to look up the watch manner 

He visi gland, France, Germany and Switzeriand, an¢ ° : . 

in Awitzeriand, rightly named the “Paradise of watch makers ' WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau St., New vert.” oodville, Jeff. Co., N. Y., April sth, isa, 
foand jnxt what we wented, a fine Stems wind Gents—The Two-Doliar Watch came safely to hand, and now I have got it regulated, Is keeping good 
ing, seme Movement. Sewers bef agi time. I shall wants number more soon. Very respectfu iy = cai 
(fully equal to there prt upin Gold Cases, end #0 nt - H. BAND. 
Country at $100 and $150.) By giving a large order, we gv 
the price reduce4 sufficiently low, so that wecould use then . 
in our trade. The next etep was to find theright hind ofcan WORLD MANUFACTURING CO, , Charlottesville, Hancock Co., Ind., March Alet, 19st, 
for the new watch, and armed with a letter of Introduction to Pro Gentlemen—I recetved the Ltt pee 4 Ww m= right. i weues her up ond ne Pry she has run ever 
fessor Lorechfield of Geneva, (the discover and oniymanu/fac since as weil as a watch that would cost §#).W, ease send ine two more; enclosed find 4.00, 

turer of the celebrsted metal known as Aluminum Gold, Kes SENS. McCLAMON. 

2. interview was obtained. Specimens of the metal were ey 

amined, and also numerous articles manutactured therefrom a 

The resemblance to Gold, was marvelous. The Proferac WORLD MANUFACTURING CO), Pleasanton, Texas, March 234, 1881, 
exhibited with much je two grand Ze medal, Gents—The Imitation Silver Watch you sent me by mall proves to be a good tiine-keeper, and | am much 
awarded at the Great International Expositions held 4! pjeased with it; it isa beauty for so sinall a price, and isa display of excellent workmanship, My Oret ven- 
Paris for theypeneral resemblance of the metal to yold | ars proves satisfactory; send me a Catalogue, and you will bear from me again soon, 





< 
1S 





for ite adaptability for the manufacture of useful en; ours my onrane 
ornamental articles; and aleo for ita lasting brilliancy shee : nN. 
The interview resulted in our giving an order for cases to be made from his Aluminum Gold ; _——— 
j cr our New Stem Winding Watcn, We bave them made in the popular Manrara style. Copenhagen, Jackson Co., Ala., January isth, 1481, 
They are elegantly engraved, or engine turned, and are unsurpassed tor besuty of workmanship ...11 1) waANUFACTURING ©O., 122 Nassau St., New York. 
| tvery case isetamped with the date of awarding the Prize medals, Paris 1867 and 1878. (Juet here Jet useay: Gents—I received the Two-Dollar Watch in due time; it run all right, and J sold it for 61.2%. Enclosed find 
There are several parties selling watches which they call Aluminum Gold, but which are nothing but com mop Oreide @ 2, for another of the same kind. Respectfully, q 
sud not to be compaired with Genuine Aluminum Gold, And yet they ask the same price fr one of thei JOUN P. ADAMS. 
‘ey windiny Oreide watches, that we do cr @ fine @tem Winding and Stem Sctting Alaminam awe 
‘ S0ld Watch. The watches are manutectur d of the best msteris! and made with improved machinery, an 
inisted by skilled hand Jaber, thus insuring an acenrate time-kerper beyond peradventure. Great care is used tn Office of G. T. Cilfton, Treasurer of Faulkner Co., Ark., April 6th, 1461, 
imialing the . We have no paius or expense in wortLD MANUFACTURING ©©, , ; 
. rertecting this Wott, both Case ont Weelusnt eet b= ty ng fm offering gered & wetch, which Dear Sirs—Enclosed find money order for $15.00, for which send me two best Imitation Gold Watches, and 


- sy . “he ithe same assent before. The watches give satisfaction, andi will send 
: b style and for time-beeying qaalities is onky uanled by Watches that cost ten times ag three chains to match, Send the same as sen - “6 we - * x: erat you & 
s , 


’ re order svon, 
much. Sample Watch by Registered en Doliars; we will send onecf the shove Watches to 'arce oF GH. T. CLIFTON, 
4Y pein in who omers it With the intention of acting as agent, if found satiefect-ry, for Nine Dollars. Sné —- 
nQey by Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter. We will rend the waten C. 0. D. if Two Dollars is sent on 


“evuut, the buluucecan be paid at the express office when the watch is delivered. Let us bear from you with an order WORLD MANUFACTURING CO, teens a Swan Island, Tenn., ¥eb. Ze), tas, 
- sentleme The liaitation Gold fatch receives. t pleases me well; send me two more at once, and 
World Manufacturing Co%, 122 Nassau St., New York ,,\"""™ WM. ROUMOTH, “ 
Silversmith. 
Salisbury Corners, Herkimer Co., N. Y¥., Mareh 7th, tat. 
3 WORLD MANUFACTURING CO.,, 122 Nassan St., New York. 
(eentlemen—The last watch came through all right, end proved to be a good a for thine I’lease send me 
other: enclosec d ¢2.25. teapertfully, 
another: enclosed find & WM. Ht FOSTER 
* 
- Almost every young gentleman prides himself upon carrying a watch of WORLD MANUFACTURING CO, s Bowdon, Gia., March 4, 1841, 
some kind, and gentlemen can, with perfect propricty, carry @ silver Watch, an Gentlemen—I received the Initation Silver Watch all right, and am well pleased with it. it ls & much 
‘ imitation gold, ora nickel watch, provided it is ® good time-keeper. Although petter watch than | expected, . me eOuN Mt DOWNSs 


ladies have the same pride about carrying a watcb, and take the same pleasure in 















- 4 doing so that Gentlemen do, still the ont ay ~ wy do ae ca 
. watches. Thereare two reasons for their not doing so. First, s not consid- a cae a0 ; : : 
i ° 7 ; NUFACTURING CO. Kittreli«, N. C., Mareh 3th, best. 
ered quite the proper thing for a Lady to; ary any but a Gold Wate a WouRt> Bax ‘pawn the Two-Dullar Watch ordered from you, sadam well pleased with it. Emeleced 
ne Gold Watches have heretotore been so bigh in price tha ” majority of young find #2.25, for which send me another, aud J will order again soon, Keapectfully, 
, ladies could not afford to own one. aeys | this condition-of things, we have "°"" ™~* WILLIE A. BRUMMeErT. 
after much time epent in Experimenting, and at great «x pense perfected mn 
a beautiiul Ladies’ Watch with Solid Goid Hunting — 
Cases which woare enabled to sell at the unheard of low price of Twelve wort MANUFACTURING CO. ; Peterson, Utah, March 31, 1sat. 
Dollars, mzking it the cheapest Gold Watch inthe World, Gents The watches and beaks received promptiy. , The watches are very eqplefactory. Enclosed find 
: . ae < . ‘ ole “*. , . vara, © pe 
and thus placing it within the reach of almost ewry young Jady in the land. $\6. fur three more limitation & alches remain ure gi enemany. 


a young Gentlemen who have desired to make their faverite sister, or sweet- 
os c poanent of a Watch. (and, by the way, a Dice Watch is — yg 5 ang << 
= ° ¥ oO a n * A al * ° . . 
and one of the most desirable ee te et ee en Soe Bey WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. a ieee cectinadle ‘ améen, s.< “: April 11th, a. . 
prevented Ly the bigh price cf iow 1 erlahed 6 whole Sire—I received the goods in good order. lam highly pies n rv mium watch, and my ode 
present, am Flegaunt Gold Watch. without feeling impov are su well pleased with it that I shall have to send for «a number of them. shall order more gouds seon. 
ear afterward by so doing. We meke the cases of our New Ladies Watch of Tours truly, 





. dthey are Ele- Ne seated 
> with beveled edges. after the newest patterns, an ys 
ay nal and in very truth they ere “Things of Pertect Beauty.”” They 
4 — fine Nickel Movement, and ere fully guaranteed for time. | 
, Every Watch is put up in beautiful velvet lined Rosewood Case. Wesend Mt. Sterling. Madison Co., Obio, March 1981. 
mail, on receipt of $32.00, To The WORLD. MANUFACTURING ©O., New York. web, 





-— them to any part of the couatry by Registered iw oud chain and charm to fit my Gold Watch. ' received the wateh all 
Dou = Lo hain with the watch on receipt Please find enciosed 96, 0. anteg chain « y 
‘t $3.00 additionale ee re Tea meas ‘ ae wy enies, ot Srait on New York. right, and am well pleased with it. Now send me a nice Chala apd Charm, aud! remain 


es PRESS WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. 122 Nassau Street, New York, 2 Tiidscks aeume 


Fosend q 
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FASHION CHAT. 


.© MONGAST the rich materials most in 
° A vogue at present are shot satins, and 
, . watered and metre silks and satins; these 
are used in combination with plain silken 

fabrics for dreey wilettes. A costume of 

plain satin merveilleux and watered silk 

has the skirt of satin pleated al! around from 

’ _ above the knees; encircling the upper part 
is a scarf drapery of sitin forming «a 

puffed tunic at the back. Two straight 

panels of watered silk ornament the front of 

the skirt below the searf drapery; they are 

laid on the pleats and reach to the edge of 

* the skirt, leaving only 4 stall space between 





% them. A deep open jacket of watered silk 
an. with rounded basquesin front is fastened at 
1 the waist only, and shows a full chemisette 
: of surah gathered in several rows across the 
‘ 7 top of the chest. The sleeves are of watered 
; silk with narrow pleatings of surah at the 
4 wrist, and the two collars, one standing up, 
“¢ the other deeper and falling on the should- 
: ers, are also of watered silk. Watteau but- 
ate, tons, beautifully painted, are generally used 
.. with dresses of shaded and watered silken 
fabrics. 

; Lighter toilettes are charmingly orna 
F mented with flounces of embroiderod taus 


lin and pleatings of lace, Valenciennes and 
1 point d’ Aurillac being thre favorite kinds, 
A very clever imitation of Venetian guipure 
on pale ceru batiste is also much employed 
for ornamenting dressy toilettes, and is very 


original and eflective. 


gy, For evening toilette a few ladies have 
adopted low bodices with moderately deep 

; basques of black or dark colored velvet; 
: these are worn without ony lace or other 

“ trimming at the neck and sleeves, a perfect 


fit being the only thing required with them. 
The skirt may be of satin, surah, or even 
muslin, trimmed in ameost lavish manner 
' with flowers, ribbons, and lace. 
Walking toilettes are in endless variety 
” this season, so that almost any peculiarity in 
taste can be satisfied, both as regards bright 
and sombre coloring. 

“ Among the pretty costumes T have seen 
F ’ are the following: One of soft grey voile 
and surah, the skirt composed of two pleat- 
ed flounces of surah, and the draped tunie 
®e® of voile reaching only to the hips and there 
5! replaced by a deep gauging of the surah, 
The short basque bodice is trimmed with a 
bias band of surah, and has a fichu of the 
aaimne gathered at the neck and again at the 
waist, where it ends in pulls and a large 
bow. A grey straw hat shading the face is 
trimmed with surah and shaded grey feath- 

ern, 

In contrast to this pretty toilette is one 
perhaps equally pretty but in quite a differ- 
ent style, and made of dark blue sateen and 
bayadere sateen. The skirtis trimmed with 
tour narrow fiounces of bayadere and edged 
with a balaveuse of the dark blue sateen, 
and the tunic is also of plain sateen, draped 
at the back with bavadere searfs, Theshort 
Jacket bodice is made quite plain in front, 
but cut up at the back in tabs lined with 
bayadere sateen, and the pointed collar and 
parements are made tomateh, A straw hat, 
worn off the face and trimmed witha large 
Alsatian bow of bavadere and a dark blue 
feather, completes the costume. 

Another pretty walking dress is of fine 
grey cashinere or serge, the skirt: trimmed 
with three deeppleated Nounces edged with 


fastened round the waist with ashaped satin 
band, to which is attached avery deep pleat- 
fourth flounce. A surah searf imantle is 
drawn tightly across the chest, imprisoning 
the arms, and is trimmed with ruches of 
surah and grey lace, and the grey straw 
chapeau is ornamented with shaded feathers, 
Another very stylish costume is of navy 
blue surah pleated in large pleats, and on 
the front of each pleat a band of embroidery 
trimming the whole length. A striped light 
and dark blue searf tunic is edged with em- 
broidery, fastened on one side with bow of 





avy blue ribbon, and draped at the back in a 
ww short tunic a la Jeannette, Plain blue bo 
- - dice with striped collar and half-long 
' tleeves with striped pareiments; a straw 
tee chapeau lined with dark blue surah and 
2 trimined with a striped drapery. A more 


dressy costuine is of terra-cotta sutin mer- 
veilleux, edged with three pleatings head- 


ed by bouillonnes. The short gathered 

¥ scarf tunic has very large pink Pompadour 
e) revers joined in the centre of the tunic with | 

; a bow of satin matching the dress, and drap- 


ed at the back in loops. The plain bodice 

with deep basques is open at the back to 

show pleatings of the pink Pompadour; 

parements to match, and a Bolero hat of 

: black straw trimmed with «# plume of shad- 
ed terra-cutta pink feathers. 


Ladies’ Department. | 


satin, mingled with embroidered net. 


shaded grey surah and the blouse bodice | 


Short skirts are made with a whole 
of pleated flounces, sotunetimes of the 
material only, but frequently 
with flounces of black or white 
charming toilette is of black satin 
leux trimmed with seven narrow flounces 
bound with cerise satin, alternating with 
seven flounces of black Spanish lace. These 
flounees cover the front and sides of the 
dress; the back hasa draped tunic end of 
red and black broche. The bodice is point- 
elin front and has long coat-tails at the 


senes 
dress 


back. These skirts are frequently so ar- 


ranged that they can be worn with different 
bodices of brocade or satin. 

A dress of electric blue satin has the skirt 
bordered with an 1®inch flounce, crenelated 
at both edges, and lined with rose color; 
the front from the waist to the edge is of 
shaded rose-leaf satin, gauged lengthways, 
and ornamented at cach side with old Va 
lenciennes lace and bows of rose and blue- 
shaded ribbon; the back forms two gauged 
puffs, terminating in large flots and a co- 
quille of lace. At the side are two pockets 
of blue satin, trimmed with lace and bows 
of ribbon; and the edge of the skirt is fin- 
ished off with a balayeuse of shaded rose- 
leaf satin, and one of white Russian lace. 
The corsage and Duchesse sleeves are trim- 
med with Valenciennes lace and bows of 
ribbon; and the edge of the skirt is finished 
off with a balayeuse of shaded rose-leaf sa- 
tin, and one of white Russian lace. The 
corsage and Duchesse sleeves are trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and bows of shaded 
ribbon. 

A toilette of cotton surah has the skirt bor- 
dered with five pleatings of self-colored 


; 
; 


; 


| 


surah, gach one being ofa different shade, | 


to correspond with the floral design on the 
dress, and all trimmed at the edge with lace ; 
the draped tunic, of floral surah, is orna- 
mented with lace and ribbon; and the cors- 
age, forming a demi-polonaise, is gauged in 


front and draped at the side, the edge trim- | 


med wtth lace. A dress of old gold color 
satin merveilleux and ecru embroidered net, 
is encircled with four alternate sets of two 
flounces of satin and two of embroidered 
net; the back is .ormed of large puffs of 
The 
corsage is of satin covered with net; and the 
sleeves have sabots of theSsame. A toilette 
of pale blue voile is pleated from the waist 
to the edge in front, and intersected at regu- 
lar spaces by five bands of bayadere, edged 
with narrow pleating; at the back are five 
pleated flounces, and the corsage of baya- 
dere is gauged closely in front; the tunic 
forms two points at the sides, and a large 
coquille at the back. Muslin dresses are in 
great favor, trimmed with lace and embroi- 
dery ; but these will be reserved chiefly for 
amusements at the seaside and at watering- 
places, 


\ 





Fireside Chat. 
PAINTING ON SUNSHADES, 

YHETILER the ornamenting sunshades 

is a rage not outlasting the present 

summer, or whether it is a fashion 
which will become completely perma- 
nent, is a doubtful question ; Put at 
any rate, while it does prevail our readers 
may be glad of a few hints on the best way 
of pelnting them; especially as amateur's 
work, when it is really good, has for things 
of this kind a freshness and originality 
which bought work, turned out as its de- 
signs are by the thousand, never possesses, 

Sunshades may be nted in several dif- 
ferent ways. The painting itself may be in 
either oil or water-color, and executed either 
when the material is unmade, or on the sun- 
shade after it is made up. The work re- 
quires great accuracy and care, and the de- 
sign for it must be absolutely resolved on 


| and worked out before tracing or transfer- 
| Ting, as it is at best rather troublesome and 


ing of the material of the dress, forming a | 


any alteration would show like a blotch. 

n regard to the painting, it is executed as 
ordinary painting on silk or satin. Oil 
painting will not crack, and it is done on 
these materials precisely as on canvas or on 
any other. The paint must not be laid on 
too thickly, and it mnust be well ground, and 
very little medium must be used, or it will 
notdry quickly enough. The brushes re- 
quisite are small bristles forthe broader and 
red sables for the finer touches, 
colors requisite, they depend wholly on the 
design. 

The design being drawn or transferred on 
the material, the whole of it is filled in with 
veloutine, and when this is dry, Chinese 
white, ground with asmall quantity of ve 


| 


| for further information upon 





| or ivory 


As to the | 


the put fn 
ne es ne aso 
best laid on with thoqvanglementasy el 
but as to enter fully into subject wou 


be somewhat out of our province, we inust, 
it, refer our 


readers to the many treatises on coloring 
which have — ae of late years. 


The , the ws, and the high 
lights having been all put in, the work is 
shud eed inthe ight ase, espns 
w eepen 
effect greatly. No color whatever must be 
t on the y laid one is 
ydry. The Chinese white must 
be is not thicker than cream ; 


Correspondence. 
_Y: A. 7 renee x 1-We ar 
KENT, (Madison, Wis.)—Nor 





rude in any gentiemon to send to lads 
whem be has never been ' oa ooking wn 
go outiin a beat to take a sail Have noth. 


ing to do with such a one, as 


Mrs. D., (Macon, Miss.)—You are 4). 
ready a fair writer, but your spelling ts very fruity 
indeed. As for character tm a letter, good spelling 
punctuation, and grammar with a bad hand, is prefer. 





proeet till it 

is too liquid, or used with too full a 
al puyiena the beat. peiden eo in this and 
an are n this an 
any other matters. Chinese white may be 
from hardening in the bottle by adding 


ke 
to fs drop or two of water every time any 
is taken out. 


There is a third mode of painting on silk | 


which is suited for pale or white grounds, 
and this is in water-color alone, used as dry 
as possible, with no medium of any kind or 
any previous sizing. The brush is held 
rather upright, and the palest tint is laid on 
first. When this is dry, the second shades 
are added, and so on until the whole is fin- 
ished. Silk painting executed in this way 
is not 80 clear or distinct as when it isin oils 


or body colors, but it has the advantage of | 
If veloutine | 


never rubbing or cracking. 
medium is used without Chinese white the 
work will be clearerand brighter, but it will 
not have the peculiar effect of the dry color 
aloné. Satin cannot be painted with siinple 
water-colors as silk can, but it may be with 
water-golors if they are mixed with the ve- 
loutine medium. 

So much for the painting, which, it will be 
seen, does not differ from the usual paintin 
on silk and satin; and like this alsothe wor 
must be tightly pinned out on a board, with 
a sheet of tissue paper between, or at any 
rate stretched tightly in some way. Ifa 
sunshade is to be painted, it is therefore 
much easier to have the material cut out by 
a regular maker, and to paint it before it is 


mounted. In this case, if the design ex- 
tends over more than one of the gores, it ex- 
actly matches with the next, and the mate- 


rial taken up in the seams must, therefore, 
be accurately marked out. The gores must 
then be tacked together by the marks, and 
the design either traced with a soft pencil on 
light materials or white chalk on black, or 
be transferred as if the silk were all in one 
pose It can then og en se pieces in, 
and the gores may be pinned out se 1 
on a board, with small toilet pins about half 
an inch apart, always having the tissue pa- 
per underneath; or it can be pinned out in 
one piece. But If this is the easiest it is also 
the most expensive method of setting to 
work, as it costs far more to have the mate- 
rial cut out and mounted than to buy the 
sunshade ready made, 

Roses, poppies, and other flowers with dc- 


ciduous y< S, may have some of these seat- 
tered and falling, but then some of the flow- 
ers should have apparently lostthem. And 


in painting a trail it should always be re- 
membered that leaves will harinonize with 
anything—ivy ; or some of them turning 
brown; a trail of briar with berries; Vir- 
ginia creeper, Which in sumuner is a lovely 
green, and in autuinn hasan alunost endless 
variety of tints, so that it would hardly ever 
look incongruous; the new variegated vine ; 
the ivy-leaved geranium; orthe wild but 
ever lovely bryony ef either species, would 
all be harmonious and are all beautiful. 
Ferns, from their vga in the sun, are 
searcely congruous, graceful as a plume 
thrown apparently on the sunshine would 
be. A novel idea would be a sort of mossi- 
ness, running off into wandering trails of 
stag’s horn club moss or feather moss. 

A bouquet of flowers, Marguerites and 
grasses, cornflowers and corn, or carnations 
—those most decorative of smaller flowers— 
so carelessly tied together that some have 
fallen in different directions, all flung down 
at random, is perhaps hardly novel. spray 
coming out from the centre, of convolvulus, 
lapageria, or other truinpet-shaped blossom, 


with two humming birds hovering near, | 
would be newer; or the spray or flowers | 
might spring from the edge, and the birds | 


butterflies hover above. 


and One tropical 


flower, with one butterfly (of course, of the | 


same region) fluttering about; or a cloud of 
butterfiles, among whieh none would look 
gayer than ourown whiteand white orange- 
tipped; or, for a blue costume, none more 
suminer-like than a cloud of our summer 
blue ones on either a pale blue, pale green, 
round, with a blossom here and 
there ot the purple-blue scabious in which 


| they delight. 


A flight of swallows, crossing the sun- 
shade diagonally, would be quaint; so 
would be a single one flying of, not un it. 

ee 

DISTANCE 
orbit,’’ said a lecturer, ‘“‘which is more than 


| 190,000,000 miles in diameter, as most of the 


loutine, is laid on it ayrain, and painted over | 


with water-colors, which also may be mixed 
with veloutine instead of water, just as pa- 
per would be—the light washes first and the 
shadows afterwards ; the lights and shadows 
being somewhat more distinct and broader 
in effect than in work seen close to the eve; 
or, the veloutine being laid on, the Chinese 


stars dwindle toa mere point, and has no 


sensible size whatever. 


| railway from the earth tothe nearest fixed 


_ white may.be mixed with the colors, and | 


the work done as body color painting. Ve- 
loutine may, in this case, also be used for the 
mixing. The darkest shades are, in this 
mode ot painting, put in first, and the lights 
are superimposed. A sufficiency of Chinese 
white to nm 
mixed with a color, and the tint so prepared 
is laid on whenever it appears in the design ; 
then more Chinese white is added to make 
the second shade, and yet more for the 


e the darkest shade required 1s | 


star, which is supposed to be 20,000,000,000 
miles from us; and if you suppose the 

of the fare to be one penny tor every 
dred miles—not, mind! a penny per mile— 
then, if you take a mass of gol to the ticket 
office equal to the national debt ($8,800,000, - 
00,) it would not be sufficient to pay fora 
ticket to the nearest fixed star. And I think 
I should not be wrong in saying that there 
are stars so far off that at the price of one 
penny for every hundred miles the whole 


treasury of the earth would not be sufficient |: 


to pay jor a t'cket.” 
>> <a 
BUSTLE is neti ‘ustry any more than 
impudence is couue. 


or StTars.— “The earth's | 


f you suppose a | 


eng 
un- | 


able to the best of chirography without them. 

| Darsy, (Marathon, Pa.)—You appear to 
be in the right and your cvusins in the wrong, Don't 
| be so @olish as to believe that even cousins will speak 
| disinterestedly of you, when your beauty as compared 
| with theirs is the point at issue. There is no friend. 
ship in love. 

P. A. Wie ( Water bury, Vt.)—Under the 
| circumstances we think it the place of the ladies to 
| provide the eatables for the picnic. It is more nate. 
_ral to them, and, though not very particular, we 
would not care to be a guest on a festive occasion of 
that kind, where the average man was a cook. 


| B.S. (Sumpter, 8. C.)—If you are right 
in your conjectures thatthe young man in questiog 
likes you very much, and that he does not care for the 

| young lady héis now paying his attention to, you need 
not do anything to make him devote bis attentions te 
you exclusively; he will soon give the other young 
lady up entirely. 

J. C. M., (Quitman.)—1l. The poetry is 
good ; in fact, it is full of the true poetical spirit, but 
itison a subject that makes it hardly acceptable, 
Try your hand at something else; we feel sure that 
you will do well. 2. August 6 1881. 3 If you mean 

| an English translation you can get it at Lippincott & 
Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, 

Sus., (Barboursville, Ky.)—We have 
never heard of the book, You might make inquiries 
of Peterson & Bro,, Publishers, this city. 2. You can 
probably get ‘‘Woman Against Woman’? either at 
Peterson's or Lippincott’s. 3. Your writing Is casily 
read, but wants freedom. This, however, will come 
with time, as the more one writes the freer the hand 
grows. 

BLocKHeEAD, (Cayuga, N. Y.)—Your es 
timate of yourself is too low. Many a sensible, aye, 
even wise man, is as ignorant of the usages of so- 
elety as you profess to be. On entering a church, 
theatre, or concert-room, if someone is showing you 
| both to a seat, follow the lady. If you are to show the 
lady to a seat go before her to the end of the seat or 
the door of the pew. 

Bey, (Arundel, Wis. )—“I am over thirty 
years old and have no signs of beard on my face. 1 
have seen the following recipe for; promoting the 
growth of hair on the face : Two ounces of cologne, 
one drachm of aqua ammonia, two drachms of tine- 
ture of cantharides, and twelve drops each of oll of 
rosemary, oil of nutmeg, and oil of lavender. Do 
you think it would be any harm for me totry it?" It 
would be perfectly safe for you not to try it. 





OLD-TIME READER, (La Salle, Wis.) 
—In painting, the Dutch School, generally 
speaking, is founded on a faithful = repre- 


sentation of nature, without attention to selection or 
refinement. The ideas are usually low, and the fig- 
ures local and vulgar. Its meritlics in coloring and 
drawing with extreme fidelity what was before the 
eye of the artist. The pothouse, the workshop, or the 
drunken revels of unintellectual boors seem to have 
furnished its principal subjects. 

CoLin, (Montgomery,Ala.)—The Bengal 
Sepoys, or Sepahis, are taken from the agricultural 
classes of Indian society. They are almost all the 
sons of cultivating proprietors of the sofl, whose fam- 
ilies have increased beyond the means of subsistence, 
When the father dies, the elder son takes his place. 
If he be a soldicr in a distant land, and can afford to 
| do so, he resigns his service, and returns home to take 
his post at the head of the family. 


Dus, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Feathers may 
be curled by warming them by the fire, and then shap- 
ing them by means of an ivory paper-knife, 2. To 
clean white ostrich feathers, take four ounces of 
white soup, cut small, dissolved In feur pints of water, 
| rather hot, in a large basin ; make it into a lather by 
| beating it with birch rods or wires, Steep the feath- 
ers In the lather and rub well for five or six minutes. 
After this soaping, rinse in clean and very hot water. 
Shake uritil dry. 

Jack Kretcn, (Sunbury, Pa.)—As far a8 
we have been able to find out eight women“have been 
hanged for murder in Pennsylvania during the pres- 
entcentury: Elizabeth Rimber, Chester county, Sep- 
tember 3, 1806; Fliza Moore, York county, April 21, 
| 1809; Charlotte Jones, Allegheny county, February 
| 12, 1858; Mary Twiggs, Montour county, October 2 
1338; Martha Gunder, Allcgheny county, January 1% 
1896; Lena Miller, Clearficld county, November 14 
| 1867: Catharine Miller, 1580, and one other. 

MatnEews, (Union, Pa.) — “My friend 
holds that there is no such a thing as trué love, and 
consequently that there never was a marriage based 
solely and entirely on love, but that some sel‘ish or 
worldly motive always cxists with one or both partics 
entering into such an engagement. I believe that 
there have been unions formed where trae love and 
affection for each other were the only reasons that 
prompted those concerned to seck marriage. Please 
answer.’* Weagree with you rather than with your 
friend, He may have been unfortunate in the circle 
in which he has moved, 

INQUISITIVE, (Erie, Pa.)—1. Much doubt 
| 1s attached to the origin of the words Europe, A=!% 

and Afriea, Modern scholars believe the name Eur 
| rope to be derived from an Assyrian or Hebrew root, 
which signifies the ‘‘west'’ or setting sum, and the 
name of Asia from a corresponding root, meaning 
the ‘‘cast** or rising sun, and that they were used at 
one time to bmply the west and cast, The word Africa 
is the Latin substitute for the Greek of Libya. Some 
of the earliest Greek geographers divided their know® 
| world inte two portions only—Europe and Asis—in 
| which Libya was included, Herodotus ranks Libys 
as one of the chief divisions of the world. 2 Tbe 4 
mond-beetles of Brazil are adorned with beasutifu 
colors, and the horny coverings of such species are 





or- 
used by Jewelers In the manufacture of 
naments, 3. Tuning-forks are manufactured in py 


country. A fork invented in Germany is capa? 

means 
standards of pitch, by — 
of the 


| adjustment to different 
' of a morable brass slider Ctted with a screw, 
ing indications on the prongs of the position 
slider which rive the pitch adopted by the P 
| orchestras v1 this country. 











